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A tragedy of prehistoric times 

By an Australian correspondent ' 

An American scientist. Professor R. A. Stirton of California 
University, has spent several weeks searching the desert 
wilds in the north-east corner of South Australia for the 
remains of prehistoric animals. His most dramatic find was 
the first complete skeleton of a diprotodon, a strange creature 
that became extinct about ten million years ago; he also found 
evidence that the shores of Lake Callabonna are one vast 
burial ground dating from primeval times. 


The diprotodon was a giant 
marsupial, which bore some re¬ 
semblance to a huge, furry 
rhinoceros but had a pouch like 
that of a kangaroo. It was a great 
flat-footed beast with a big head, 
short tail, and a rather humpy 
back. 

The skeleton, together with parts 
of others, was dug up on the arid 
shores of Lake Callabonna, where 
the Professor's party lived for two 
months cut off from the outside 
world. 

From these and other finds 
they have been able to reconstruct 
a grim tragedy of a remote age. 
Evidently, hundreds of diproto- 
dons had been driven by drought 
to seek water at Callabonna and, 
hurrying over the crust covering 
the mud of the drying lake, had 
fallen through and been unable to 
extricate themselves from the soft 
clinging clay. 

It is thought that between 500 
and 1000 of their skeletons still 
lie under that parched soil round 
the shores of the lake, and that 
this may have been the place 


Three afloat 



Harry Ibbotson is in charge of 
the paddle boats at Fcrniain 
li'iy in Gucriisry, and at the end 
of the day fiady and Lassie, liis 
A ;salian dogs, like to take a trip 
themselves. 


where the care-free life of the 
diprotodon race came to an end. 

Australia, at the end of the last 
Ice ’Age, was covered with rich 
vegetation on which the slow- 
moving giants fed. 

Droughts must have sounded 
the knell of the diprotodon. Un¬ 
able to adapt itself to a changing 
climate, it sought frantically for 
water, and finding it, passed to its 
doom. 

THE PROFESSOR’S STORV 
_ In the quiet of the Adelaide 
Museum, not long ago, Professor 
Stirton told newspaper corres¬ 
pondents how the expedition 
found the diprotodon. 

,“As we approached the district 
of the lake,” he said, “we soon saw 
some partly eroded skeletons, and 
set to work with steel probes in 
search of better specimens. When 
we struck something solid we 
started digging with spades. 

“After about four or five days’ 
digging we uncovered a surface of 
about ten by eight feet and had 
the great thrill of seeing the whole 
skeleton lying there with its legs 
folded underneath it. 

“Then began the hardest 20 
days’ work I have ever done; 
digging around the bones and 
setting them all in plaster so that 
the correct shape of the skeleton 
could be maintained during trans¬ 
port.” 

When it W'as plastered together 
it was too big to be transported all 
in one piece, so it had to be care¬ 
fully cut into eleven sections, each 
weighing 200 lbs., which were 
loaded onto their truck. 

GAP IN KNOWLEDGE 

His discovery has taken him a 
step nearer the object of his re¬ 
search, which is to fill in a wide 
gap in knowledge of animal evolu¬ 
tion in Australia. 

In other countries evolution can 
be traced from the Mesozoic age 
of dinosaurs to the present, but 
links in this chain of life are lack¬ 
ing in the Island Continent. 

The diprotodon discovery is by 
no means a complete answer, and 
the Professor and his party have 
now gone to Cooper’s Creek, near 
Lake Eyre, to search ' for more 
relics of the queer creatures of 
Australia’s long-ago. 






Four friends 

N o r s c m ii 11 the Boxer, 
Freckles the Englisli Setter, 
and Mona the Whippet take 
a walk with their friend on a 
bright day at Hastings. 


SPARROW CLOCK 

Mrs. Hemslcy of Chaddesden, 
near Derby, reared a week-old 
sparrow which had fallen from its 
nest. She fed it on bread and 
butter, millet, and water and let 
it sleep in a box of hay on the 
top of her wardrobe. 

Now, “Cheekie Chappie,” as 
she calls him, wakes her regularly 
at 6.30 every morning. 


AIRBORNE SHAKESPEARE 
When the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company finishes its 
Australian tour at Perth this 
month it will have set a new record 
for air travel in Australia, having 
covered 150,000 air miles. 

The company will fly from 
Launceston, Tasmania, to Adelaide 
on September 6, the first time this 
route has been flown by an 
Australian civil airline. 


LOCOS AT HO]\IE 

“1 wouldn’t like to have missed 
it,” said 14-year-old Peter Adkin 
of Finchley, after he had visited 
Brighton Locomotive Works. • 

He was one of the hundreds of 
train-spotters who saw plate level¬ 
ling rolls at work and plates being 
prepared for welding; and who 
watched the Iron Man, a giant 90- 
ton hydraulic riveting machine. 

The train spotters, who com¬ 
prised, according to one official, 
“children of all ages under 100,” 
incidentally did a good turn to the 
Railway Servants Orphanages, 
which received the profits from 
this At Home Day. 

Not many people realise that 
Brighton is the birthplace of hun¬ 
dreds of locomotives, the 1000th 
engine to be made there being the 
Battle of Britain Class No. 34064 
named Fighter Command, com¬ 
pleted in 1947. 


TYRE ! TYRE ! 

To celebrate a local Feast on 
September 8, the Vicar of Denby 
(Derbyshire) wants as many old 
cycle or car tyres as he can get— 
to keep a massive bonfire going. 


GETTING RID OF A 
STORMY PETREL 

New Zealand dockers working 
on a ship at Auckland found a 
young seabird among the deck, 
cargo. It was a stormy petrel 
which must have become a stow-, 
away somewhere on the 6000-raile 
voyage from Panama. 

It was proposed to give the 
petrel to Auckland Zoo, but the 
zoo cannot accept foreign birds 
owing to quarantine regulations. 
The city’s Museum could accept a 
dead petrel, but not a live one. 

Then the petrel was taken to the 
Naval Base, and later in the day 
it was liberated on the high seas 
from a Navy launch which was 
leaving the harbour. 
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POWER CHANGES HANDS 


C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

T>ersia has been in the throes of revolution, and the eyes of 
the anxious world are upon her. Can this troubled country 
achieve orderly democratic government, which could save her 
from chaos and bankruptcy? 

During the past fortnight a tempest has swept round the 
throne of Persia’s 34-year-old Shah. Riots and rejoicings 
followed each other so swiftly that no one could be sure into 
whose hands the real power had fallen. 

Lands to be distributed to the 


T^e Cf'f/Jdren’s Newspaper, September 5, t953 

News from Everywhere 


Persia is a country of surprises, 
but the course of this revolution 
astonished everybody. To outside 
observers Persian affairs seem to 
be punctuated by sudden outbursts 
of excitement between long in¬ 
tervals when nothing seems to 
happen. 

For months before the crisis 
which has recently rocked the 
country, it seemed that Persia was 
sunk in apathy. How, then, did 
the excitement and the fury 
develop? 

The pattern in the struggle for 
power can be traced back many 
years, and the background of it 
is the nationalist feeling which 
pervades Persia. 

DESIRE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

A desire for independence of 
foreign influence can be readily 
understood, but many Persian 
politicians since the war have 
played on the desire merely to gain 
popularity and remain in powxr. 

Dr. Mossadeq (who as we write 
has- gone into the shadows) at 
first. W'on ' for himself almost 
fanatical support from large sec¬ 
tions of the populace by nationalis¬ 
ing the oil industry. 

He was entitled to do this, hut 
in tearing up contracts and agree¬ 
ments freely entered into with 
Britain, he acted in a quite un¬ 
scrupulous manner. 

Mossadeq’s actions fanned the 
flames of anti-foreign feeling, but 
they also added to Persia's prob¬ 
lems and the discontent of her 
poverty-stricken people. 

The young Shah, who had a 
western upbringing, has long 
shown his w'ish for reforms under 
a democratic government which 
w'ill rule according to the constitu¬ 
tion and make his country pros¬ 
perous once again. 

Over two years ago he roused 
the resentment of Dr. Mossadeq’s 
government by ordering his Crown 


British ears should be burning! 

Foreign visitors’ chief praise of 
this country is for the courtesy of 
the “man in the street,” according 
to Mr. H. L, Bryant Peers, who 
has been a professional guide for 
25 years, and recently showed the 
sights of London to his 100,000th 
client. 

There was also praise for the 
beauty of the London parks, the 
cleanliness and smooth working of 
the London Underground railway, 
and our well-swept streets. The 
chief complaint, says Mr. Peers, 
was the absence of iced water. 

Another professional guide, 
Mrs. C. M. Laurie of Kensington, 


peasants. 

The fabulously wealthy land- 
owners who held power at once 
saw that such a move would 
eventually lead to themselves hav¬ 
ing to make some sacrifice of their 
land and riches. From that point 
the Shah was balked at every turn. 

Apart from the Communist 
Tudeh Party there have been no 
really well - organised political 
parties in Persia—only broad 
divisions of opinion. Those who 
were in power staved off reform 
by glibly talking about it; and also 
by blaming foreigners, particularly 
the British, for harsh living 
conditions. 

BIDING THEIR TIME 

Meanwhile, the Tudeh Party 
have been biding their time. 
'Occasionally the politicians in 
power allowed the Communists to 
take a hand in affams, letting them 
inflame mob passions when it 
suited the Government to have a 
display of temper. 

Moderate thinking people in the 
country regarded this as playing 
with fire. The Tudeh Party had 
been outlawed officially, and their 
sympathisers were not numerous; 
but each time they took a part in 
events—generally by . instigating 
riots—their power grew. 

Amid this confusion, Persia's 
new leaders have a hard task to 
perform. This is realised by the 
thoughtful nationalists who have 
seen their country sinking into a 
welter of corruption and intrigue. 

It all means that there are 
those in Persia anxious to steer her 
into a wise nationalist course in 
which she will honour her obliga¬ 
tions to her own people and to 
others, and regain the world's 
respect. The new Prime Minister, 
General Zahedi, has formed his 
Cabinet and has already begun the 
task of restoring order. 


has found that cur guests are par¬ 
ticularly attracted by the gay red 
of London buses and pillar-boxes, 
the dignity of cathedral closes, 
suburban hou.ses and gardens, and 
our stately homes. 

Mrs. Laurie says there.w'as little 
complaint about food, but rhost of 
the tourists were shocked by the 
frequent indifference , of the staff 
that served it in hotels and 
restaurants. A party of tourists’ 
biggest surprise was when their 
coach stopped in the Lake District 
to have tea. 

“No coaches served with tea,” 
a waiter brusquely told their guide, 
and they had to depart. 


MORE WORK FOR 
BRITAIN 

British electrical manufactur¬ 
ing company has an order 
worth £3,500,000 for a power 
station in Turkey. 

^ Derby cable-making firm has 
a £500,000 order for 200 kilo¬ 
metres of pow'cr cable for Russia. 

Gltseley firm has secured a 
contract worth more than 
£650,000 to supply the under¬ 
ground cables and overhead lines 
of a new electricity system in 
Malta. 

^ British engineering firm at 
Southall has been awarded a 
£2,000,000 contract to build a 51- 
mile railway line on the Gold 
Coast. 

The line will pass through 
sw'amps and dense forests, and will 
considerably shorten the journey 
between the important coastal 
towns of Accra and Takoradi. 


Motor-cycle bus 



Mr. Fred StriiigfeUow of Rother¬ 
ham lias made a .has, driven by 
a two-stroke motor-cycle engine, 
fic is seen here taking his family 
N^or a ride. 


LESSONS FOR 
LONDONERS 

An astonishing variety of even¬ 
ing classes will be available to 
Londoners in the session opening 
next month. The programme is 
given in the sixpenny L.C.C. book¬ 
let called Floodlight. 

Sparetime seekers of knowledge 
can acquire such widely different 
skills as weight-lifting or the manu¬ 
facture of musical instruments. 
They can learn the Serbo-Croat 
language, or be initiated into the 
mysteries of wig-making. 

For the athletic-minded there 
will be classes in fencing, boxing, 
wrestling, or judo. Home-lovers 
are offered lessons on cookery or 
carpentry, bottling or bee-keeping. 

Of course, the more everyday 
cultural subjects—history, geo¬ 
graphy, maths, science, languages, 
and so on—have an honoured 
place among the 500 or more 
different courses described in 
Floodlight, which this year deals 
only with evening classes. 

Enrolment at most institutes and 
colleges begins on September 21. 
Last year over 500,000 people 
attended the L.C.C. evening classes 
and part-time day courses. 

London claims to be second to 
none in this country, even in the 
world, in its facilities for spare- 
time study. For a few shillings, a 
student can receive a year’s in¬ 
struction in the chosen subject. 


RETRIEVER 

Afac, a collie dog which has just 
died, had found 3000 lost balls for 
members of the Hartlepool Golf 
Club. 

A draughts match will be played 
by telephone this weekend between 
Warwickshire Association and 

Southend Pierhead Club. 

Criccieth life-boat station has 
been re-opened, and the Pwllheli 
station has a new life-boat. 

Deposits of some 134 million 
tons of anthracite, worth in ex¬ 
ports about £1000,000,000, have 
been traced ten miles from 

Swansea. 

One-armed and blind, Mr. 

Arthur Barnes of Victoria, British 
Columbia, has built a 14-foot 
sailing-boat. 

TREASURE TROVE 

While playing on a bomb site in 
Plymouth a boy found a rusty safe 
containing rings and gold watches. 

People on a new 700-house 
council estate at Brighton are to 
hold church services in a 16th- 
century cowshed. 

Stones from holy places in 
many countries are being flown to 
New York to build a Roman 
Catholic shrine at Idlewild Air¬ 
port. 

A species of water melon not 
much bigger than grapefruit has 
been developed in the U.S. 


A new machine intended for 
designers and engineers looks like 
a typewriter, except that all the 
keys havb figures. When' any 
number is typed the machine im¬ 
mediately gives the square root. 

Mr. Cornelius Mostert, who has 
died near Piet Relief in the Trans¬ 
vaal at the age of 71, was known 
as the Giant of South Africa. He 
was seven-foot-five. 

BLOOD DONOR 

A 56-year-old Wellington (New 
Zealand) woman claims the world 
record for blood donations. Dur¬ 
ing the last 11 years she has given 
blood on 72 occasions. 

A new hydraulic wedge now 
being tested in America enables a 
man to fell' a tree in quick time 
with little effort. The only aid the 
wedge needs is a saw-cut in the 
base of the tree. 

BRITAIN’S FIRST BUS 

A special plaque has been un¬ 
veiled at Helston, Cornwall, to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of what is believed to be the first 
motor-bus ever to run in England. 
It started from Helston and 
finished at the Lizard. 

Anv 1899 Daimler car has made 
an 876-miIe trip from John 
o’Groats to Land’s End in ten 
days. When first advertised it was 
called “ the non - horse - drawn 
carriage which will not lie do'vsn in 
the stable, and die.” 



TO OWN THIS 



KBIRD 


Everybody likes to have something tiiat 
says “super” as soon as you look at it 
That is exactly what Blackbird does, 
from the tip of its genuine 14 ct. 
GOLD NIB to the automatic screv/ 
filling device at the other end. 

This beautiful streamlined pen is 
available in a variety of attractive 
colours and nib styles. Ask your 
parents to give you one and be the 
envy of your friends. 

PRICE 14 /“ 
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The Children's News^ofier, Se-fttember 5, 1953 

KEEPING TAG ON 
THE HERRINGS 

Some herrings caught off the 
Yorkshire coast are lucky, for they 
merely have tags attached to them 
and arc then released. 

Fish caught by the crew of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries’ research vessel O.navvay, 
now at Whitby, are given these 
tags so that more can be found 
out about the movement of herring 
shoals. One tag was sent to the 
Ministry in London by a German 
housewife who found it on a 
herring she bought. She received 
a reward of ten shillings. 

--^- 

PADDY CLUBS 

Schoolchildren in Ceylon are 
leing organised into Paddy Clubs 
in order to produce more rice. 

A Paddy Club member promises 
to do a number of things which 
arc most practical, and are de-. 
signed to help him to become an 
efficient farmer. 

He learns to use the iron plough 
and harrow, to distinguish pure 
seed from bad, and to make war 
on all pests of the field, especially 
snails and mice, which eat up the 
young rice plants. Each club 
member has an eighth of an acre 
to look after. 

So well has the idea of the clubs 
caught on that a recent rally was 
attended by 400 members. Paddy 
Clubs are the Young Farmers 
Clubs of Ceylon, 


UNCREASABLE SUITS 

A huge factory to produce 
fabric for suits that can be washed 
and dried overnight and still re¬ 
main properly creased is to be 
built at Kingston, Ontario. 

This Canadian factory will 
supplement the Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ factory at Wilton, and 
is designed to give Britain the lead 
in the world's synthetic fibre 
markets. 


70 YEARS IN ONE JOB 

Mrs. Violet Helliwell has retired 
after working for 70 years as an 
usher at the Brighton' Theatre 
Royal. Patrons arc subscribing 
for a presentation. 


ROTTLE POST 

A German girl picked up an 
Engli.sh lem.cnade bottle on the 
seashore at the Island of Fohr, 
and was c.'ccitcd to find a message 
in it—from Patriak Arnold of 
Romford, and. John and Peter 
Lilley of Foulness. 

They threw the bottle into the 
River Crouch from a fishing boat 
cn May 25, and it was picked up 
on .luly 30, so that it had tra¬ 
velled some 400 miles across the 
North Sea in 65 days. 

The German girl, Helga Spur- 
feld, has now written to Peter 
Liliey saying that she will be de¬ 
lighted to hear from him again— 
doubtless by something a little 
faster and surer than the bottle 
post 1 

Fohr is. off the North Friesland 
coast, just south of the^ Danish 
border. 


PIGEON COMPANION 

Two years ago Mr. Wilfred 
Martin found a homing pigeon 
lying e.xhausted in his farmyard, 
not far from Callington, Cornwall. 

He nursed the bird back to 
health, and now he can scarcely 
move without being shadowed by 
it. 

As soon as Mr. Martin leaves 
his home for the fields, the bird 
follows him. It keeps him com¬ 
pany at railking-time, strutting up 
and down on the cows' hacks, and 
perches on his head or shoulder 
when he sits indoors. 

The pigeon also follows Mr. 
Martin into Callington. but there 
it often loses sight of him, and 
after circling over the town re¬ 
turns to the farm to wait for him. 

Its attentions have becem: .so 
persistent that before Mr. Martin 
makes a really long journey he 
takes great care to see that the 
bird is kept at heme. 


MOST IMPORTANT 

Doctors were placed first in a 
public opinion poll on the im¬ 
portance of various professions 
which was held at Victoria Univer¬ 
sity in Wellington, New Zealand. 
They were followed (in order) by 
lawyers, company directors, 
business managers, clergy, and 
accountants. 



Teasel Time for Two 

The cutting of teasels, plants -which are used in producing 
the nap on cloth, is now in progress, and here we see ttvo 
girls gathering the harvest at Fivcltead in Somerset. 



Kon-Tiki Boy Scouts 

Five Bristol Boy Scouts on a raft modelled on the one used 
by the famous Kon-Tiki expedition seen on the River Thames 
at Shilford Lock in Oxfordshire. 


SIX-YEiUl-OlOS AWHEEL 

A long-distance scooter feat has 
been achieved by six-year-old 
Richard Watts of Nottingham. He 
set off one Monday night to meet 
his father, but when Mr. Waits 
arrived home and no trace could 
be found of Richard the police 
were called in. 

After several hours of searching 
Richard was found fast asleep out¬ 
side his father’s shop at Lough¬ 
borough, 16 miles a'way! 

Another six-year-old, Ronald 
Murray of Dundee, cycled 250 
miles during a holiday with his 
parents. Their longest run was of 
46 miles, from Killin to Perth, and 
Ronnie led all the way. 


CANADA LEADS AGAIN 

Figures issued in Winnipeg show 
that Canada has now regained her 
position as. the world's leading 
wheat-exporting country. 

At the end of the Canadian crop- 
year on July 31, the figures for 
wheat exports were in the region 
of 370 million bushels. The cor¬ 
responding American figure (for 
the crop-year v/hich ended on 
June 30) was 320 million bushels, 
and this is the first time since 1945 
that Canada has surpassed her 
neighbour. 


BRITAIN’S TREES 

The Forestry Commission esti¬ 
mates that in the hedgerows and 
parks of Britain there are 73 
million trees. 

Of the hedgerow timber, the oak 
is most important and forms 31 
per cent of the total. Others are: 
elm 19 per cent, ash, 13 per cent, 
beech 9 per cent, and sycamore 
7 per cent. 

Norfolk is said to be the county 
with the most hedgerow timber. 


NO FISHING 

At the entrance to the Aquarium 
in the London Zoo is a rock pool 
containing carp and golden orfe. 

Nobody had ever thought of 
fishing in it until recently, when 
a youth was seen,sitting on the 
wail coolly dangling his linc in the 
water. 

An official escorted him out of 
the Zoo and asked him to do his 
fishing elsewhere. 


SWmSUIT OF PAPER 

A swimsuit made of resin- 
treated paper has been demon¬ 
strated by an American firm. 

As strong as cloth, it kept its 
shape when wet, and when pro¬ 
duced in quantity it will probably 
be cheaper than ' a comparable 
costume made of any other 
material. 

The spectators at the demonstra¬ 
tion were convinced of the 
materials’ rainproof tjualities when 
they were issued with paper rain¬ 
coats and wore them under a 
shower. 


HANS ANDERSEN 
FOR NEW YORK 

New York’s Central Park is to 
have a statue of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

It will be the work of a famous 
sculptor, Georg Lober, and will be 
a gift to the city by the Danish 
Women’s Association. 

The storyteller will be repre¬ 
sented as seated on a bench, so 
that it will be possible for children 
to climb up and sit on his lap. A 
tiny figure of the Ugly Duckling 
will be at his feet. 

The statue will be unveiled on 
April 2, 1955, the 150th anniver¬ 
sary of Hans Andersen’s birth. 


ENVIABLE TASK 

Four Derby men were recently 
the envy of many of the town’s 
children, for they were car-spotting 
for a whole week in the main 
street. 

They were compiling a traffic, 
census for the Borough Surveyor’s 
Department, and had special lists 
to check the types of vehicles 
which passed. Using counters, they 
also kept a check on the hundreds 
of cyclists. 


RINGING THE GEESE 

More than 9000 pink-footed 
geese were caught, ringed, and re¬ 
leased in Iceland by the expedition 
of the Severn Wildfowl Trust led 
by fvlr. Peter Scott. 

Among the geese rounded up 
were 149 carrying rings put on in 
Britain by members of the Trust 
during the last three winters. 



vj,.- 

pmx 


EIGHTEEN different vnrieties of i L j. 
Chocolates and Toffees in oneexcit-^ 7 Ilu < 
ing assortment... Chocolate Toffee 
Cups, Toffee Fingers, Noisette Pate ... 
and FIFTEEN more! Chocolates with ^ 
lovely soft smooth centres of the most 
^^^^famous toffee in the world. Wonderful value! 
some to-day. 

JOHN MACKINTOSH AND SONS, LTD., HALIFAX 
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MANY WONDERS AT 
THE RADIO SHOW 



An impression of the BBC Television Studios at Earis Court 


Alice' in her Wonderland saw 
nothing to surpass the wonders 
now on view at the Radio Show in 
London. 

How Lewis Carroll would have 
chuckled at the thought of a clock 
worked from Rugby—83 miles 
away! And how staggered he 
would have been on seeing a real 
Looking-Glass Land, through the 
glass walls of the room where ex¬ 
perts control the television side of 
the Show. 

But let us leave Lewis Carroll in 
peace; some of our own ciders are 
sufficiently bewildered by the 
wonders of the radio, and elec¬ 
tronic age in which we are growing 
up. 

Many of them arc revealed at 
the 1953 Radio Show at Earls 
Court which is being opened this 
Wednesday by Field Marshal 
Lord Montgomery, and will close 
on September 12. 

T V AT WORK 

It-oilers the unique experience 
of seeing a television programme 
rehearsed, photographed, trans¬ 
mitted, and received — all at the 
same time, A T V studio has been 
specially built at Earls Court to 
enable an audience not only to see 
the performers at work, but also 
televised pictures of them on a 
cinema-size screen mounted above 
the stage. 

This demonstration will prove of 
particular interest to visitors from 
countries which are considering 
starting a television service. 

The pictures will also appear in 
rows on Television Avenue, where 
receiving sets of every make and 
size are on view. 


Among the electronic wonders 
at the Radio Show is a Separator 
which,sorts out articles according 
to their colours and shades. An¬ 
other gadget tells immediately to 
what extent your watch gains or 
loses, printing the information on 
a piece of paper which the visitor 
can take away. 

We may venture to hope that 
the Auscultroscope will eliminate 
the doctor’s rather tiresome 
“Breath in—huh-ha!” when he 
holds his stethoscope against our 
chests. 

This is the formidable title of 
a portable electronic- instrument 
for examining the functioning of 
the heart and lungs. It provides a 
moving picture of these organs on 
a cathode-ray tube, and also re¬ 
produces their faint sounds 
through a special loudspeaker. 

RADAR MODEL 

A fascinating model shows a 
radar-equipped ship steaming up 
the Thames Estuary with the re¬ 
volving radar scanner on her 
bridge sweeping the adjacent area 
with an intensely concentrated 
beam of radio impulses. The pic¬ 
ture reflected back shows the out¬ 
line of Canvey Island, Leigh-on- 
Sea, and Southend with its mile- 
long pier. 

Yet another marvel is a small 
“electronic brain ” which is quite 
unbeatable at the popular pastime 
of Noughts and Crosses. 

All this and much more is there 
at the Radio Show to fascinate 
young people, who may go in for 
a shilling. Entrance for grown-ups 
is half-a-crown. 



The three leading characters in the children’s TV serial, Thames 
Tug : on left, Jimmy, played by Scan Barrett ; on right, Toughy 
(Timothy Reynolds) and his father (Hugh Griftith) 



By Ernast Thomson, our Radio and 
Television Correspondent 
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At Regent’s Park, writes Craven Hill, there are . • • 

ANTLERS AND TEETH 
AS ZOO SOUVENIRS 


Mobile camera 

V^iEWERS who walched the tele¬ 
vising of a Stratocruiser leaving 
London Airport niay have won¬ 
dered how the camera kept up 
with the aircraft as it taxied at 
speed from the “apron” to the 
runway for the take-clf. 

This was the first use of a new 
“travelling eye,” a camera on a 
special trolley. BBC engineers 
tell me that the camera is com¬ 
pletely independent, with its own 
power supply and transmitter 
sending the picture by micro-wave 
to the control van, which may be 
a mile or more away. 

All aboard 

H'CHard DtMBLEBV is to Cele¬ 
brate the fourth birthday of 
television’s London Town bn Sep¬ 
tember 18, by sailing up the 
Thames from Windsor to Goring 
Gap on a sea-going Dutch barge, 
the Vabcl. 

Viewers will follow him on a 
journey intended to link London 
Town with its companion pro¬ 
gramme, About Britain. 

In the pause 

Interlude fil.ms in T V are in¬ 
tended to be rcla.xing, but one 
of seven new ones recently intro¬ 
duced was found to have the 
opposite effect. 

Thinking that tapestry work 
would make a soothing-' picture. 
Presentation Editor Clive Rawes 
visited the Royal School of 
Needlework in South Kensington, 
where a picture was taken of an 
expert. Miss Iris Thackray, plying 
her craft. 

But she was almost too expert. 
Her restless fingers arc seen dart¬ 
ing over the tapestry like the 
shuttles on a loom. 

“However, it makes a fascinat¬ 
ing study,” says Mr. Rawes. “We 
shall use it on suitable occasions.” 

Other new interludes were taken 
on beaches of the Caribbean Sea, 
and at Kaictcur Falls in British 
Guiana. 

Rare song 

Eric Simms, the BBC's mobile 
recordist, collects bird songs as 
other people collect stamps and 
autographs. 

His latest capture is the cross¬ 
bill in full song, one of the rarest 
sounds in nature. The recording, 
taken during a long vigil at Breck- 
lands, an isolated region on the 
borders of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
will be heard in the Third Pro¬ 
gramme next Friday. ■ 

Bath’s Jtaths 

j4.ncient and modern will be 
strangely linked during an out¬ 
side broadcast for Children's Tele¬ 
vision on Friday, when Basil 
Taylor accompanies the cameras 
round the Roman baths at Bath. 

Viewers will see the huge rec¬ 
tangular swimming pool much as 
the Romans built it 1800 years 
ago, and the hot rooms where 
Roman generals enjoyed “Turkish” 
baths. 


One of the Children’s Zoo's most 
popular stars is Rudolph the 
reindeer, who came to Regent’s 
Park two years ago as a gift from 
a film company after he had 
helped to make a picture. So 
amiable was he that officials put 
him in the Children’s section. 

Because he is petted by thou¬ 
sands of children, great care is 
taken by the staff to keep Rudolph 
in first-rate condition. Every day 
he lias his coat groomed and his 
antlers wiped over. 

Incidentally, Rudolph has grown 
such a fine pair of antlers this 
year that, when they are shed, 
the staff will have some difficulty 
in deciding to whom to give them. 



Rudolph the reindeer 


Alrejidy there have been nearly a 
score of applicants. 

These discarded liead-adorn- 
ments of the reindeer have several 
practical uses. Not only can they 
be mounted on a bracket and used 
as a coat-hanger, but the more suit¬ 
able tines can be lopped off and 
used as handles for such things as 
carving knives or coat brushes. 


It is evident that some of the 
'gators have been losing teeth on 
a fairly large scale. The loss, of 
course, is only temporary, for new 
teeth push their way up beneath 
the discarded ones. 

Most people who acquire the 
teeth like to have them as sou¬ 
venirs, but there are others who 
want them as so-called “lucky 
charms” for bracelets. 

I’uE reptile house may seem an 
unlikely place for humorous 
incidents, but keepers there do 
occasionally get a laugh. 

They certainly had one the other 
day when a number of locusts were 
being put into the cage of an 18- 
inch Australian water lizard. Nor¬ 
mally this lizard, the only one of 
his kind in the collection, feeds 
upon mealworms, cockroaches, 
and mice. 

As, however, the keepers had a 
number of surplus locusts on 
hand, they thought they would 
offer a few to the lizard—variety 
of diet also being as beneficial to 
most reptiles as it is to human 
beings. 

One locust,, however, managed 
to slip out of the cage door before 
it could be closed. And after it, 
hot-foot, v/ent the lizard. 

Followed a few exciting mo¬ 
ments during which the lizard 
pursued the locust while keepers 
pursued the lizard. 

The situation was. the more 
laughable because it is the habit of 
these water lizards, when excited, 
to rear up and run on the hind- 
feet only, which is'how this one 
chased the locust. 

The chase ended with the cap¬ 
ture of the lizard, but not of 
the locust. 


In the reptile house a number of 
other unusual mementos have 
become available for visitors. 
These are alligator teeth. 

Many of these teeth, small 
whitish objects about an inch long, 
were collected from the bed of the 
alligator pool when it was cleaned 
out recently. 


Scottish reader points out 
that the recent reference in this 
column to the Reindeer Reserve 
at Avieniore wrongly stated that 
it is in Sutherlandshirc. This 
should have been Inverness-shire, 
the Reserve actually being situated 
at Rothiemurchus, a short distance 
from the village of Aviemore. 


ITANES FOR THE SPOHER’S NOTEBOOK 



43. iL-indit-y Pijgc Vidor | end it allows a moderate landing 


Designed to fly on the brink of 
the sound barrier, the Handley 
Page Victor is one of the fastest 
and most formidable bombers in 
the world. 

The Victor’s crescent-wing com¬ 
bines the various merits of delta, 
swept, and razor-thin straight 
wings, with none of their disad¬ 
vantages. At the upper end of the 
speed scale the crescent shape de¬ 
lays the onset of supersonic shock 
waves as the plane approaches the 
speed of sound and the air be¬ 
comes “solid,” while at the lower 


i speed. 

Another unusual feature is the 
bogic-lype undercarriage. Each 
leg carries four double-tyred 
wheels to spread the plane’s weight 
over, a larger area, thereby enab¬ 
ling it to operate from runways of 
normal strength. 

Four .Armstrong-.Siddclcy Sap- 
pliires, each delivering 8300 lbs. 
thrust, give the Victor a power 
output equi'.aient to that of ten 
last-'war heavy bombers. 

Dime.nsions have not yet been 
released for publication. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey goes into East TTh TT T yd 

Anglia and pays a visit to the ancient town of . . . jL T * ~W m 




,'T'flls quaint Suffolk town is right 
on the Norfolk border, formed 
by the winding river Waveney. 
Bungay lies at the base of a re¬ 
markable loop of the river round 
a bulb-shaped patch of higher 
ground which must once have 
stood out of the marshes as an 
island. 

Across the neck of the loop two 
line's of earthworks were thrown 
up for defence in Saxon times. 
Parts of them can still be traced, 
and between them grew up this 
little town, fifteen miles by road 
south-east of Norwich. 

Whether you come from that 
city or from Ipswich, you enter 
Bunspy by a long causeway 'over 
the marsh and come to a bridge. 
These two roads meet at the 
Market Place. 

I remember coming in from 
Norwich one lovely evening over 
what used to be called Cock 
Bridge. From here Bridge Street 
rose up from the flat lands, a 
street of old, country narrowness^- 

On the right was an inn sign of 
green w'ith a shield of gold and 
black chequers; and, beyond it, the 
gables of the houses in this sloping 
street rose up and up like faces in 
a grandstand till, over all, there 
was a thin, tall chimney stack send¬ 
ing up a feather of smoke while 
the mist settled over the town. 

Jn the market place you feel you 
are standing in a real English 
town—a comfortable, compact 
place where farmers meet. There, 
in front of you, is a lead-covered 
cupola on pillars, put up in 1689 
and called the Butter Cross. 

There probably was an actual 
cross here in the Middle Ages, but 
the cupola gives shelter from the 
rain, and stall space under it is 
rented and jealously guarded. 

There used also to be a Corn 
Cross’in the market place, with 
the town pump close to it. But 
these have now been replaced by 
an electric-light standard with a 
black dog as windvane. 

This commemorates the legend 
of an animal which is said to have 


appeared in the parish church dur¬ 
ing a violent thunderstorm in 1577, 
during which the building, was 
struck by lightning and several 
people were killed. 

Their deaths, in that super¬ 
stitious age, were attributed to the 
black dog—supposed to be the 
Devil in disguise. What probably 
happened was that a black dog, 
ranging far from its home and 
strange to Bungay, rushed into the 
church in fright when the storm 
broke. But that is the legend of the 
Black Dog of Bungay. 

The Three Tuns, just opposite, 
was once a famous coaching inn, 
and was used as the Assembly 
Rooms in the 18th century, when 
Bungay was a great place for miles 
around for subscription dances and 
concerts. 

'J'o understand how the town is 
laid out you must climb St. 
Mary’s tower. From there you 
can see what is invisible from the 
street level—that the centre of all 
is a great and aged castle. It was 
once a stronghold of Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, but has been used 
for centuries as a handy source of 
building stone and road-mending 
material. 

The lower parts of the great 
walls, long buried in rubbish, have 
been partly excavated, and now 
the castle of Bungay is on the list 
of Ancient Monuments and pro¬ 
tected from the stone-raiders. 

Once the great keep stood 100 
feet or so above the town’s red 
roofs, and was visible for miles. 
The circle of the moat is matched 
by the semi-circular sweep of 
Earsham Street. 

But the Bungay of the days 
when the castle frowned down 
upon it was wiped out by a fire in 
1688 and the oldest of the present 
houses date from then or half a 
century later. The local Council 
offlees are housed in a particularly 
handsome specimen. 

The oldest part of the town is 
the narrowest part of the “neck” 
formed by the loop of the river. 
Nethergate Street, Broad Street, 

Left : a glimpse 
of Earsham Street 
from the Butter 
Cross 

Bekj-.v : gatehouse 
of the ruined 
Norman castle 
Right : a view of 
Upper Olland 
Street 


and the Outney Road run back 
from the castle towards the “bulb” 
of common land, enclosed by the 
loop of the Waveney and called 
Outney Common. 

The railway and the station are 
on this north-west edge of the 
town, which ceases abruptly at this 
point, as though unwilling to get 
too near the trains. But the real 
reason is that the line nearly 
follows the old earthworks on this 
side and beyond them is the com¬ 
mon land v.-hich is liable to be 
flooded. 

0N the far side, where the loop 
opens out to the south, the 
Town Ditch, or line of ramparts, 
ran straight across the neck just 
beyond the big graveyard of St. 
Mary’s Parish Church. 

The ramparts were pierced by a 
gate at the point where you now 
find the road forking into Lower 
and Upper Olland (Oflland) 
Streets. Nethergate represents the 
eastern line of ramparts, and there 
was another on the west, above 
the river bank. So old Bungay 
roughly formed a rectangle. 

Once you get the feel of a town 


Parish Church of St. Mary , 

like this it begins to develop a real 
individuality for you. 

At the station end you find the 
Chaucer Press, the big printing 
works of the famous firm of 
Richard Clay. It is descended 
from a printing business founded 
in the town in 1795 and now em¬ 
ploys between 500 and 600 people 
out of a total population of 
around 3500. 

About four million bound 
volumes and two-and-a-half 
million paper-backs are turned out 
every year. The Bible, in many 
different languages, is also printed 
here, as well as technical and 



I'he 17th-centiiry Butter Cross 


school books of many sorts, and a 
few periodicals. 

"'^^^alking down Lower Olland 
Street I came to another of 
Bungay’s industries—the cricket- 
bat factory. They told me there 
that East Anglia grows the best 
willow trees in the world for bats, 
and Bungay is surrounded by miles 
of marshland bordered by dykes, 
the natural home of the willow. 

But cultivation is not just left 
to chance. There are willow 
plantations tooj and I was told that 
one cricket club—at Colchester— 
has very sensibly planted willows 
round its ground. 

I went into a warehouse and 
saw a length of sawn willow trunk 
being split into pieces, just like 
cutting a huge cake. The slices 
were first drawn on the top of the 
sawn trunk with a pencil and then 
split with a beetle and wedge. 

The best size of tree is one 
which will give a length of stem, 
clear of side branches, measuring 
7 feet 6 inches and from 50-52 
inches in diameter. This will cut 
into three pieces each 30 inches 
long and each yielding, on an 
average, ten bats. 

The sawn end of a 30-inch 
willow trunk—and I saw plenty in 
that warehouse—appears as a 
wide, white ring round a brown 
central core. The best trees are 
those which have a wide enough 
white ring to make the full width 
of a blade without cutting into the 
brown core. 

JJungay, you see, has that mix¬ 
ture of past and present which 
is always so attractive to visitors. 
It remains what it always was— 


a centre for the farm produce of 
a w'idc district. 

You, still see old Suffolk names, 
such as Eastaugh and Charlish, on 
shop fronts. But you also see 
American aircrews from the sur¬ 
rounding flying fields which are 
corners of England leased to the 
U.S.A. for our mutual defence. 

Besides the printing works and 
bat factory, Bungay has an iron 
works and various maltings, 
though the Staithe, or landing 
place, where the black-sailed 
wherries used to tie up, has' long 
been useless to the town's trade 
because of the locks between here 
and Beccles falling into disrepair. 

Bungay was a town before ever 
there were officials with the Nor¬ 
man title of “Mayor.” Bungay 
was a Saxon town and so had a 
“Reeve” instead, and still has one, 
assisted by a body of people called 
Feoffees. 

They are in charge of a Town 
Trust, quite distinct from the 
Urban District Council, and they 
have a grand Town Dinner every 
December and a service in the 
Church of St. Mary, and the old 
Bigod banner, the red lion on the 
gold and green ground, then flies 
proudly from the tall, square 
tower. 

JTor 500 years that square tower 
has looked across the church¬ 
yard and the priory ruins to the 
round flint tower of Holy Trinity, 
which miTSl'bc at least a thousand 
years old; it is said to have been 
built during the reign of Edward 
the Confessor and boasts a Saxon 
window. 

But Bungay town has stood 
beside the Waveney longer than 
either of its ancient churches. 
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THREE YOUNG 
HEROES 

Nottingham is more than a 
little proud of three of its 
young citizens. 

One is eleven-year-old Anne 
Henson. Her friend got a foot 
caught in a railway line as a 
train was approaching. Anne 
kept tugging at her desperately, 
and the train was so close 
when at last she dragged her 
free that it hit both girls. “ I 
was so frightened,” said Anne, 
“ but I couldn’t leave Diane, 
could I?” 

Another eleven-year-old, 
Alfred Dunstan. ran into a 
blazing house, went upstairs, 
and carried a five-month-old 
boy down to safety. 

“ I knew the downstairs was 
on fire when I went in,” he 
said, quite simply, afterwards. 

The third hero is Terence 
Hannah,^ aged 15, who at 
Mablethorpe swam out to sea 
to save a girl of eight from 
drowning. He reached her at 
the same time as an adult 
swimmer, but the girl died 
later. Terence afterwards said, 
“ I only did what anyone else 
would have done.” 

We heartily agree with 
H. K. Mount, writing in the 
Nottingham Evening News, 
that such deeds are a rebuke to 
those who are always deplor¬ 
ing the conduct of the younger 
generation. 

“ When the tinie of crisis 
strikes,” he wrote, “may we 
all be ready to face it with the 
simple faith of these children.” 


WELL PLAYED ! 

■pOLLOWiNG all the excitement 
caused by England’s tri¬ 
umph at Kennington Oval, it 
would appear that the Aus¬ 
tralians are no less delighted at 
the result than ourselves. That 
is Cricket! 

When the last ball had been 
bowled, the Oval crowd cheered 
the Australians with heartfelt 
admiration, and the defeated 
captain, Lindsay Hassett, said 
with a cheerful grin; 

“I would just like to offer my 
congratulations to Len and the 
English team. They have earned 
this victory from the very first 
ball.” 

England’s Len Hutton then 
paid tribute to a wonderful 
opposition captain. 

“I hope,” he said, with the 
utmost sincerity, “that Australia 
will ‘ continue to produce 
cricketers of the quality of 
Hassett, who has done so much 
for the game.” 

The speeches of the two 
skippers epitomised the grand 
sporting spirit which has pre¬ 
vailed throughout the Aus¬ 
tralians’ tour and has added 
richness to a memorable year. 


Under tlie Editor’s Table 


England regain the Ashes. 
Grate day. 

The cinemas complain of falling 
'ensfom. Probably people trying to 
find seats in the dark. 

A correspondent wants to know 
a cure for worry. Will worry until 
he finds one. 

A man says ice-cream always 
reminds him of his youth. Not a 
warm recollection. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW ti¬ 
ll an arlisl’s 
studio is Ills 
drawing rnotii At 


It is no mean task to keep small 
boys amused on holiday, says a 
mother. On the contrary, it is 
usually an e.xpensive one. 

Some boys are ready to hit out 
at anything. But will not beat a 
retreat. 




Help all round 

Ceveral hundred German 
students will soon arrive in 
this country to help with the 
potato and sugar-beet harvests, 
thanks to a scheme organised by 
a British society called German 
Educational Reconstruction and 
a similar body in Germany. 

Many young Germans who 
could not otherwise afford it 
spend six weeks in this country; 
and at the same time-Britain’s 
farmers receive welcome help at 
one of the busiest seasons. 

An equally important aspect 
of the scheme, which has the 
blessing of the British Foreign 
Office, is the opportunity pro¬ 
vided for the young people of 
former enemy countries to get to 
know each other. 


Self-portrait 

Every year, Shankar’s Weekly 
of New Delhi invites children 
all over the world to submit 
drawings, and poems, short 
essays, and stories (all in 


Harvest Queen 

Tn the days before the tractor 
and the combine harvester, 
many pleasant customs wore 
observed in the harvest field. 

One of the most charming was 
when the fairest maid among the 
workers—in flowered print frock 
and big sun-bonnet—was li.fted 
to the top of the last load of 
sheaves on the horse-drawn 
wagon, and rode in triumph to 
the rickyard. 

On arrival, all who had reaped 
and toiled in the fields gathered 
to acclaim her as Queen of the 
Harvest, and to celebrate the 
safe ingathering of the corn. 

In this mechanised age many 
of the traditional . harvest 
customs have passed away, and 
all too seldom now is the harvest 
queen seen on her golden throne. 



English) in annual competitions 
for which it awards 300 prizes. 
The prizewinning efforts are all 
published in a special Children’s 
Number of the paper. 

The striking drawing which is 
reproduced here was sent by a 
four-year-old Indian girl, Omilla 
Gauba of Bombay, with the 
simple title of Myself. 


Think oil These Things 

Tn early days, when the Church 
was first formed in Jerusalem, 
leaders there heard of strange 
happenings in far-away Antioch. 
Greeks and Jews, people of 
different faiths and ways of life, 
were meeting for prayer and 
Christian fellowship. 

Barnabas was sent to investi¬ 
gate the disturbing report, and 
he found it to be true (Acts 
11,19-30). 

A new Christian venture had 
started at Antioch, and Barnabas 
could have become its first great 
leader. He was a good man, with 
friendly sympathy, honoured by 
the people. The new situation 
he could have used for his own 
elevation, but he introduced 
St. Paul, requesting him to take 
the lead. 

A wise man gives way to 
another more gifted. F. P. 


HOME FIRST 

'T'he Minister of State for Scot- 
land had some very wise 
words to say to the International 
Congress on Home Economics 
v.'hich met in Edinburgh. 

The father of four children 
himself. Lord Home believes 
that all the methods devised in 
recent years—nursery schools, 
home helps, meals at school—to 
relieve mothers of responsibili¬ 
ties are only second best. 

Any help that the State can 
give in bringing up children 
should, of course, be given, but 
it can never take full responsi¬ 
bility. 

Many mothers must work out¬ 
side the home, but it would be 
better if that could be avoided 
when the children are young. 
Home should come first! 

A nation's greatness begins in 
the homes of its people. Any 
weakening there eventually 
means a weakening everywhere. 


Thirty Years Ago 

T iGHTNiNG which will split a 
block of wood has been 
made in the experimental labora¬ 
tories of the General Electric 
Company of Pittsburgh, where 
these experiments are part of 
their work in testing lightning 
conductors, and in finding out 
how much electric power can 
safely be carried over long dis¬ 
tances by cable. 

Real lightning the Company's 
electricians will never supply 
unless they can find out how to 
use those forces hidden in the 
atoms which keep the very sub¬ 
stance of the world together. 
But men can produce a credit¬ 
able imitation on a small scale. 

From the Children''s Newspaper^ 
September 8, 1923 


The best companion 

The most agreeable of all 
companions is a simple, frank 
man, without any high pre¬ 
tensions to an oppressive great¬ 
ness ; one who loves life, and 
understands the use of it; 
obligingly, alike at' all hours ; 
above all, of a golden temper, 
and steadfast as an anchor. For' 
such a one we gladly exchange 
the greatest genius, the most 
brilliant. wit, the profoundest 
thinker. Gotthold E. Lessing 


The Children’s Newspaper, Sepfem^gr S, 1953 

THEY SAY ... 

T THOUGHT it was the sky lying 
on the ground. 

An Australian Aborigine girl 
on her first sight of the sea 

Tt is the opinion of hatters 
generally that women are a 
menace to the outfitter when 
they accompany their menfolk 
to choose a hat. A sale which 
could be accomplished in five 
minutes when the man is un¬ 
accompanied takes 20 minutes 
when a woman is present. 

Survey by the British Felt flat 
Manufacturers' Federation 

Nations are not ends in them- 
selves, but instruments of 
God’s purpose. We have to dis¬ 
cover how best to fulfil the 
divine commandment of service 
to one another. Or. Niemoller 

XJousEvviVES should have the 
advantage—as industry has 
—of good equipment, good con¬ 
ditions of work, and good tools. 
Chairman of National Institute 
of Houseworkers 

A HAPPY family is one in which 
there is a spirit of service 
between each member and par¬ 
ticularly between the mother and 
the others. Therefore, the 
domestic science teacher must 
try to engender a spirit of ser¬ 
vice among the pupils. 

Lecturer at London 
Training College 

Out and about 

Cv/ALLOWS and House Martins 
are getting together in 
bigger flocks now, and may often 
be seen in rows on telegraph and 
telephone wires. They are the 
young that were born in late 
Spring. Their parents left weeks 
ago, and they soon will be fol¬ 
lowing them to the far south. 

The Swallows twitter and the 
Martins chirrup, and still make 
short flights for food. The in¬ 
creasing supply of wild berries 
and hips and haws do not 
interest them ; they arc going to 
leave us because the flying insects 
they feed on get scarce with the 
coming of the cool gales of 
autumn. 

The Swallows will return by 
the end of March or early April, 
and the Martins about a fort¬ 
night later. c jj] 


JL/ST AN IDEA 

As -E. H. D. Sewell wrote: 
Find your joy in what you do— 
not in what you intend to do. 


ARTISTS IN LIFE 

To love playthings well as a 
child, to lead an adventurous and 
honourable youth, and to settle 
when the time arrives into a 
green and smiling age, is to be a 
good artist in life and deserve 
well of yourself and your neigh¬ 
bour. R. L. Stevenson 



OUR HOMELAND 


Harvest time in the Derwent 
Vai.iey at Cersett, Durhi*;'* 
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Anollicr film of the war, and in this one ... 

ALAN LADD WEARS 
THE RED BERET 

'T'he flow of war films continues. Many of them have been 
■*- medioere, writes the CN film critic, but now and again a 
picture appears whieh deals with some aspect of the great struggle 
from a novel angle. The Red Beret is one of them. 

It is a fea¬ 
ture - documen¬ 
tary showing 
Ihe training 
and operational 
work of a 
battalion of the 
Parachute Regi¬ 
ment. 

The incidents 
are often thrill¬ 
ing and the act¬ 
ing good all 
through. The 
itory has been 
.adapted from 
the book by 
the late Hilary 

St. George Saunders, and it is most 
capably directed by Terence 
Young. 

The principal character is 
‘Canada” McKendrick (Alan 
l.add). He is really an American, 
and at first he finds it as difficult to 
get on with British soldiers as they 
do to understand him. 

These early sequences are par¬ 
ticularly well directed, and the 
acting of Leo Genn as the Com¬ 
manding Officer, and Harry 
^ndrcws as the Regimental Ser¬ 
geant Major would do credit to 
.tny film. 

It is a young WAAF, Penny 
.Susan Stephen), who solves the 
.vorst of Canada’s problems. Miss 
Stephen, in a difficult partj shows 
nerself to be one of the most 
promising recruits to British pic¬ 
tures for some time. 

The parachuting scciuences and 
those depicting operations in 
France and North Africa carry on 
the interest, which is well sustained 
jiitil Canada manages to solve his 
problems. 

Among the smaller parts there 
is a gem of characterisation by 
Stanley Baker as Sergeant Breton. 

The battle scenes are well above 
the usual run of such things, and 
so is the Technicolor photography. 

There are some remarkable shots 
of parachute jumps, and if only 
for these the picture would be well 
worth seeing. 


A scene from The Red Beret 

gv THE Light of the Silvery 
Moon is an old-fashioned 
Technicolor musical, suggested by 
Booth Tarkington’s famous Pen- 
rod stories. 

The plot is a simple one, serving 
merely as a cue for the songs of 
Doris Day and Gordon MacRae, 
who appear as Marjorie V*'infield 
and William Sherman. 

On his return from the First 
World War, in 1918, William de¬ 
cides that he v/ill not marry Mar¬ 
jorie until he gets a job, and this 
is responsible for various compli¬ 
cations and numerous ducts. 

But the main interest of the fiim 
centres in Marjorie’s younger 
brother, Wesley (a part played by 
an excellent boy actor named Billy 
Gray). He fancies himself as a 
second Sherlock Holmes, and with 
his pets, a small 
dog and a very 
large turkey, he 
gives an ad¬ 
mirably comic 
performance; it 
is one of the best 
thinss in the 
film. 

This is by no 
means an out¬ 
standing film, 
but the old tunes 
are pleasant 
enough and the 
script is quietly 
funny. 


A BIBLE FOR 
THE QUEEN 

Among the many presents sent 
to the Queen for her Coronation 
is a Bible from the remote Pacific 
island of Rarotonga. 

As it is in Rarotongan, her 
Majesty will not be able to read 
it; but she has read the inscription 
and has heard the story of how the 
Bible came to be sent. 

A year after Queen Victoria 
came to the throne she received a 
Bible from Pacific islanders, then 
still in a state of savagery, through 
the hands of the man who had 
translated it, Henry Nott. 

For 40 years Henry Nott had 
lived on Tahiti, learning the lan¬ 
guage by patiently picking up the 
sounds and the words, and trans¬ 
lating the Bible into Tahitian. It 
was the first copy of his printed 
Bible that he presented to the 
young Queen Victoria in 1838, a 
year after her accession. 

LINK WITH BRITAIN 

This year the Rarotongan 
islanders, proud of their link with 
Britain through the famous mis¬ 
sionary John Williams, who trans¬ 
lated their Bible, decided to give 
Queen Elizabeth a copy of it. They 
had a copy of their Bible specially 
bound in blue Persian morocco, 
and it was sent to the Queen in 
London. 

In the front of the Bible was 
inscribed: “your Majesty’s sub¬ 
jects in these remote islands of 
the Pacific are upholding your 
Majesty with their prayers and 
loyal good wishes for a long and 
prosperous reign.” ^ 

The Rarotongans are now the 
proud possessors of a special 
message with the Queen’s thanks. 


A scene front By the Light of the Silvery Moon 


THE MEN WHO SPEAK 
FOR NIGERIA 


In their brightly - patterned 
dresses and gay headgear, political 
leaders from Nigeria have been 
picturesque figures in London. 

These men from Britain’s great 
colony and protectorate in West 
Africa have been discussing the 
future of the 30 million people 
they represent. It is one more 
stage in a march towards self- 
government. 



The Oni of Ife 


One of them was the Oni of 
Ife, whom a C N correspondent 
met in his own palace in the 
sacred city of Ife. 

The Oni rules over a population 
of only 61,000, but his influence 
and prestige are important because 
the Yoruba people of western 
Ni.gcria believe that Ife is the 
place where the god Odudua dis¬ 
tributed the human family. 

In bis palace, the Oni, sitting on 
a laige leather settee, talked to our 
correspondent about bis hopes of 
seeing the great regions of Nigeria 
united. But he also wants to sec 
his own Yoruba people get a 
chance to live their own lives on 
their cocoa farms and in the jungle. 

He introduced his daughter, 
who was just back from Oxford 
University. She is living evidence 
of how an intelligent Yoruba girl 
is able to benefit from all that 
western education can give, and 
yet remain truly African. 

Not far from the Oni’s hom.e is 
the city of Ibadan, where Mr. 
Obafemi Awolowo lives in a 
street with a lot of pot-holes in it. 
He too is a man to be reckoned 
with in the making of the new 
Nigeria. 


Mr. Awolowo would like to see 
Nigeria “a sort of Switzerland” 
in government, with regions 
federated to the centre. He is 
suspicious of too much power at 
the centre—one of the big points 
the London conference had to 
consider. 

Another leader who has been in 
London, is Dr. Azikiwe, or Zik, 
as his devoted followers call him. 
He is an Ibo man from the lands 
of the Niger delta. 

He runs a group of Nigerian 
newspapers, and, some say, he 
would like to be the first 
President if Nigeria chooses to be 
an independent republic. 

But hovering over all the talks 
".bout Nigeria’s future were the 
majestic figures of the “men from 
the north.” Their leader in London 
was the Sardauna of Sokolo, son 
of the Sultan of Sokolo, who 
speaks for the huge territories of 
the north of Nigeria. 

■ Under their own rulers the 
north believes that it already has 



Dr. Azikiwe 


all the self-governement it wants, 
and it is suspicious of men like 
Mr. Awolowo and Dr. Azikiwe. 

Many problc.ms b.avc yet to be 
surmounted, for another difficulty 
is that the south has mote 
Christian influence in it than the 
Moslem north, and the two great 
regions fear that one will dominate 
the other. 

But what seems certain is that 
the day of self-rule for Nigeria 
has been brought a little nearer by 
the meetings of the leaders in 
London. 
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BI6CE&T 
FOOTBALLER 
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WALES IS PROUD OF ITS YOUTH ORCHESTRA 


" SOAP-BOX 
DERBY 

Thousands of Boy Scouts from 
all over Britain will travel on 
Saturday to Olympic Way, 
Wembley, for their sporting event 
of the year—the Soap-Box Derby. 

Final touches are being put to 
the “cars,” which got through the 
heats held in different parts of the 
country and are in the finals. 

Each Scout Group was allowed 
to enter one car, as long as it has 
been made by the boys themselves 
and had cost not more than £5. 
Adults could give advice on con¬ 
struction and a booklet giving 
hints was issued by the organisers. 

. The machines are made of all 
kinds of odd parts. Some of the 
bodies are of wood and others 
aluminium or other metal. They 
have to be worked by pedals, but 
some can reach speeds of 20 m.p.h. 

There are three classes—Cubs 
fS-ll), Scouts (11-15), and Senior 
Scouts (15-18). Each group uses 
the same car in all three classes. 
There are also awards for the best- 
constructed and best-looking cars. 

Everything is done' in true rac¬ 
ing fashion. There are “pits ” with 
mechanics to do running repairs, 
and the machines are all carefully 
inspected to ensure that they 
comply with the rules. 

The most favoured entries are 
the pride of the north. Black Witch 
in, successor of Black Witch II 
which won last year, and the 
southern title holder. The Thing., 


YOLK JOKE 

A Colchester shop assistant, 
having a ■ little joke with a 
customer who asked for half-a- 
do 2 en eggs, said, “Which do you 
prefer, double or single yolks?” 
The customer laughed and went off 
with the eggs. 

Two days later the customer re¬ 
turned to the shop. “I thought 
you were joking when you offered 
me eggs with double yolks.” The 
assistant was startled and stam¬ 
mered, “Why y-yes.” 

“Well,” replied the customer, 
“Believe it or not, five of those 
eggs had double yolks and the 
sixth had three yolks!” 


Although it cannot claim to be 
unique, the National Youth 
Orchestra of Wales, founded in 
1945 by Mr. Irwyn Walter (H.M. 
Inspector of Schools), was the first 
of its kind to be formed in Europe. 
A similar .orchestra was formed in 
Englanci in 1948, but there is still 
no comparable orchestra on the 
Continent. 

The 120 members of the 
orchestra, nearly all of whom are 
full-time students between the ages 
of 15 and 20, come from various 
parts of Wales. 

' They normally meet for three 
weeks each summer for intensive 
rehearsals, after which a tour of 


WELL DONE, GILLIAN ! 

When eight-year-old Gillian 
England, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
won a prize as Television in 
Whitby Regatta Fancy Dress 
Parade she knew just how she was 
going to spend the money. 

She had joined in games on the 
beach with a number of children 
less fortunate than herself— 
children from a North Riding 
County Council Home—and she 
spent her money on 56 ice-creams 
for them, serving them herself at 
lunch one day. 


North Wales and South Wales is 
made. 

Ever since 1948 a concert has 
been given each year at the Royal 
National Eisteddfod, and this year 
concerts have also been given at 
Wrexham, Newtown, Port Talbot, 
Cardiff, Swansea, and Llanelly. 

About 100 young musicians, 
nominated by local education 
authorities, are tested each year, 
for about 30 vacancies. Com¬ 
petition is keen and the standard 
excellent. 

Every new member is tested 
again at the end of twelve months 
and only those who have con¬ 
tinued to show promise are en¬ 
gaged for a second year. When 
the second year is completed, the 
young players are entitled to wear 
the coveted green and silver badge, 
showing that they are full mem¬ 
bers of'the orchestra, and entitled 
to certain privileges. 

About a seventh of the players 
take up music as a profession and 
every principal British orchestra, 
and some in -the Commonwealth, 
has at least one representative 
from the National Youth 
Orchestra of Wales. One former 
member is now harpist to Jo¬ 
hannesburg Symphony Orchestra. 


Harold Nash, who was the 
orchestra’s principal trombone 
player for several years, went 
straight to the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra and is now at Sadler's 
Wells. This year he is also one of 
the N.Y.O.W.’s tutors. 

Since the earliest days of the 
orchestra—the first public concert 
was given in 1946—its permanent 
conductor has been Clarence Ray- 
bould. The whole orchestra is 
loud in its praises of his services, 
and he was made an Ovate Bard 
of the Gorsedd, last year, in recog¬ 
nition of them. 

“Wales has every reason to be 
proud of its Youth Orchestra 
which is administered by the 
Welsh Joint Education Committee. 


TOOTHSOME 

The effect of sweets on teeth has 
been the subject of research 
carried out in Sweden. 

It has been found that holes in 
teeth are caused by a sticky saliva 
in the mouth which is stimulated 
by sweet-eating, but that a drink 
of water afterwards greatly reduces 
the danger. 

It would therefore appear to be 
good advice to take a glass of 
water with your sweets. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE 
IN REAL LIFE 

On this page next week begins 
a picture-story of Alexander Sel¬ 
kirk, the Scottish seaman whose 
solitary life on Juan Fernandez 
Island in the Pacific inspired 
Daniel Defoe’s immortal Robinson 
Crusoe, 

The Life and Strange Surprizing 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
was first published in 1719, and 
ever since has remained one of the 
world’s most popular books. But 
the actual experiences of Alex¬ 
ander Selkirk, as they were known 
to others who placed them on 
record, differ considerably from 
the events in Defoe’s story. 

Certainly none of the millions 
of boys and girls who have curled 
up in a quiet corner with Crusoe 
would blame his author for weav¬ 
ing the facts into an imaginative 
tale. 

But no less strange is the story 
of Alexander Selkirk, who started 
life as a harum-scarum lad in a 
17th-century Fifeshire fishing 
village, and lived to be the original 
of a classic. 

The life of Alexander Selkirk, so 
far as it is known,,once again re¬ 
minds us that truth is often 
stranger than fiction. 


MORE BUTTER FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand dairy farmers, 
whose pastures support about two 
million cows, have had a good 
year. 

In the 12 months up to June 
they produced nearly 200,000 tons 
of butter, or 9000 tons more than 
in the previous year. Cheese pro¬ 
duction was higher by 12,000 tons 
to make a total of 107,000 tons. 

This is good news for Britain, 
which Buys nearly all the butter 
and cheese which New Zealand 
can export. 

Rainfall above the average dur¬ 
ing the New Zealand spring, 
summer, and autumn months 
meant more grass for the herds. 
This is the fourth successive year 
that New Zealand has had more 
dairy produce to export. 


THE LOST WORLD—Picture-story of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s famous thriller (.nsfXLt) 



At the London meeting of the Zoological Institute 
there ■were several persons who disbelieved the 
explorers’ story. Chief of them was Professor 
Illingworth, lie said that Challenger’s party 
had no proofs of their incredible statements. 
Xlieir photographs, he asserted, could easily be 
fakes, and he suggested, amid much interruption 
from the audience, that they had invented their 
“ wondrous tale ” to gain notoriety. 


Challenger then asked lUiiigworth if he would 
be convinced if he actually saw a pterodactyl. 
“ Undoubtedly,” replied the other, winking ot 
his friends. Then Malone and the explorers’ 
Negro servant brought on a heavy crate. 
Challenger removed the lid and peering into it, 
said coaxingly: “ Come, then, pretty, pretty! ” 
With a rattling sound a most loathsome creature 
appeared and perched on the side of the case. 


There was turmoil in the audience. Ladies 
screamed, people rushed for the doors. The 
chairman of the meeting, the Duke of Durham, 
fell off the platform. Alarmed, the pterodactyl 
unfurled its leathery wings and took off before 
Challenger could grab its legs. It flew^ round llio 
hall, beating against the walls and lights 
in a blind frenzy of fear at the uproar below. 
Then, finding an open window, it disappeared. 


Order was restored in the hall. Next, realising 
the truth of the explorers’ story, a dense crowd 
of cheering men hoisted them onto their shoulders 
and carried them down Regent Street, amid 
.tremendous acclamation from the great crowds. 
As for the pterodactyl, a liner later reported 
seeing something like a flying goat, and the 
creature probably .found its grave somewhere lu 
the wastes of the Atlantic. 


A picture-story of the real Robinson Crusoe, Alejsander Selkirk, begins on this page next week 
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Thrilling new serial of mystery and adventure in . Switzerland 

DANGER MOUNTAIN 

PqIyIqJi Pringle ^ 


( 


1. Into Switzerland 

T^^e’re slowing down, Dad. I 
' ’ think we're coming to a 
tation.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Hilton sat up with 
. start. “You woke me up,” he 
omplained. 

“You said you couldn’t sleep on 
rains.” Robin turned to his elder 
irother. “Where are we now', 
ack?” 

“Must be Basle, I think.” 
“Where's that? Still in France?” 
“On the frontier. This is where 
ve go right into Switzerland.” 

Robin, who had a window seat, 
leered out into the gloom. 

“I can’t see any mountains,” he 
aid. “Or any snow.” 

“You will have plenty of both 
lefore long,” said the man sitting 
lext to Jack. He ’spoke good 
English, but with a guttural accent. 
‘May I turn on the light?” he 
isked the compartment generally. 

The boys blinked and rubbed 
heir eyes as the light went on. 

“'sVhat’s the time?” asked 
lobin. 

“Nearly six,” said Mrs. Hilton. 
‘We’re a bit late, aren’t w'e, 
Dennis?” 

“About an hour,” answered her. 
lusband. “If we don’t lose any 
nore time we'll get to Edelberg 
;oon after eleven.” 

“Perhaps we'll be able to do 
lome .ski-ing before lunch,” said 
lack. 

“If you feel like ski-ing when 
toil get off this train your bones 
mist bo made of rubber,” said his 
'ather, shifting uncomfortably in 
lis seat. 

“When's breakfast?” asked 
Tobin. 

“I think they start serving it 
loon after seven,” said Mrs. 
Tilton. “Arc you' hungry?” 

“Starving. Aren’t there any 
landwiches or cakes left?” 

“You wolfed them all last 
light,” Mr. Hilton reminded him. 

The man in the corridor 

The train was still slowing down, 
ind Robin could see the lights of 
i town. Jack looked curiously at 
.he man next to him, who was 
msying himself with some.papers 
n a briefcase. Then he closed the 
ariefcase, placed it on his seat, and 
vent out into the corridor. 

“How long shall we stop here?” 
isked Robin. 

“Quite some time, but you'd 
aclter not get off the train yet,” 
said his father. “I think they’ll 
Jo some shunting.” 

“Let’s have a look, anyway,” 
;aid Jack. 

The two boys went out into the 
;orridor and walked along to the 
Joor at the end of the carriage. 
The man from their compartment 
vas standing by the door opposite, 
■vith his head out of the window, 
suddenly he drew his head in 
igain and pulled open the door. 

“I say, I think the platform’s on 
this side,” said Jack quickly. 


The man turned his head, smiled 
his thanks—and then stepped out 
into the darkness! He pulled the 
door shut behind him, seemed to 
hold on to the side of the train 
for a second, and then dis¬ 
appeared. 

Jack and Robin quickly stepped 
across to the door and put their 
heads out of the window. The 
train was moving only slowly now, 
but already the man was some dis¬ 
tance behind, as he was running 
down the track. Then he was lost 
in the darkness, 

“He’s jumped the train,” said 
Robin excitedly. “Like those 
hobos in America.” 

“His ticket was all right when 



Tiiey went back and asked for 
some money 


the inspector came round,” Jack 
pointed out. “And he’s left his 
things in our compartment.” 

“'vVclI, he must be a crook of 
some sort,” said Robin, who was 
not easily put off. 

“You’ve got crooks on the 
brain.” 

“I think we ought to call the 
police, anyway. Or tell Dad.” 

“You can, if you like.” Jack 
v.'as getting a bit tired of his 
younger brother. “I want to look 
at Basle.” 

The train had stopped now, and 
Jack pulled down the window of 
the other door and looked out 
to the platform. 

“There’s a chap with a trolley 
coming along,” he said. “He’s 
shouting something. Sounds like 
cigarettes and chocolate.” 

“I wonder if he’s got any of that 
Swiss chocolate with the honey 
and nuts.” Robin was losing in¬ 
terest in crooks. “Have you got 
any money?” 

“Only English. French or Swiss 
will do here. We’d belter get 
some.” 

They went back to t’neir own 
compartment and asked for some 
money. 

“You can’t eat chocolate before 
breakfast, Robin,” said, Mrs. 
Hilton without much conviction. 
“You’ll make yourself sick.” She 
opened her handbag and took put 
a Swiss currency note. “Are five 
francs enough?” 


“I don’t think so,” said Robin. 
“That’s only about a penny, isn’t 
it?” 

“No, you ass, it’s over eight 
bob,” Jack told him. “You’re 
thinking of French francs.” 

“Oh. I hope wc don’t get them 
mixed up.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. Hilton 
heavily, as his sons returned to the 
corridor. 

The man with the trolley handed 
up the chocolate and took the five- 
franc note. While Jack waited for 
his change the man held the note 
to the light, fingered it suspici¬ 
ously, and peered at it closely. 
Then he smiled as if to say it was 
all right, and handed up the 
change. 

Robin was already back in the 
compartment, offering the choc¬ 
olate round. Mrs. Hilton and the 
other passengers, who were Swiss, 
declined politely. Mr. Hilton 
shuddered and said he hoped it 
made Robin sick. Jack thought he 
might as well try it, took a small 
piece, and then absent-mindedly 
helped himself to some more. 

Customs examination 

“The man didn’t seem to Jike 
the look of that note,” he told*his 
mother. “Must have thought it 
was a dud.” 

“Are there dud notes in Switzer¬ 
land as well?” asked Robin be¬ 
tween mouthfuls. “I thought it 
was only in England.” 

“I believe this forgery’s pretty 
widespread all over Europe just 
now,” said Mr. Hilton. “It seems 
to be a sort of epidemic.” 

“I think it’s an international 
gang.” 

“You would,” Jack grunted. 
“Don’t we get off the train for 
the Customs, Dad?” 

“No, they do it on the train.” 

“That’s a bit silly, isn’t it?” said 
Robin. “It would be dead easy to 
smuggle anything. You could hide 
stuff on the train itself—just put 
it under the seal.” 

It was the first time the family 
had spent Christmas away from 
home. 

The winter sports were Jack’s 
idea. ' He was a keen skater, and 
had always wanted to try ski-ing. 
After some early doubts Mr. 
Hilton had got quite enthusiastic. 
He had bought some books of in¬ 
struction, and for over a month he 
had conducted the family in daily 
pre-ski exercises. Mrs. Hilton had 
remained doubtful even after her 
husband had assured her it was 
easy once you knew how to do it. 

He would look after her and 
Robin, he said. By then his know¬ 
ledge was considerable, if only in 
theory, but Robin had an idea he 
would be safer with Jack. 

As Mr. Hilton had said, the 
Customs examination was done on 
the train. Robin found it very 
disappointing. The Customs 
officials just asked if anyone had 
anything to declare, and seemed 
satisfied when they said they had 

Cpnlinued on page 10 


What a difference a good box of 

paints makes! 
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If you use eolours that are 
clear, true and easy to work, and have 
brushes that keep their shape, you will get so much more pleasure out of 
colouring. That’s why you’ll appreciate the “ Ariel” Colour Box with tw'elve 
. pans of your favourite water colours, together with a very good brush—all 
made by winsor & newton, who make colours and brushes for famous artists 
all over the world. Instead of this fine box being in the usual black finish it 
is available in rouR most attractive shades—pink, red, blue or gold, price .6/-. 




KISTOBIO COSTUME PAINTING BOOKS 

A com.plete scries of 15 contains 
costume figures of men and women 
to copy and colour. Every period 
in English History from A.D. 450 to 
1914. Sold by Art Shops, Stationers, 
Booksellers, price 2/- each. 


Winsor & Newton Ltd., Weaidstene, Harrow, Middlesex. Also at New York and Sydney. 




RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at bclo’w cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with vr ^ 
new blade firmly held O 

by sci*ew. puts usod aSdi 

blades to good use. Scud 4 1 

1/- stamps or P.O. ■* 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

3/6 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

omprises ALL 
Dcocssary parts and 
_ incial base lor simple 

assembly to make this workiug Electric 
Motor. Great technical, instructive and 
entertaining boy's toy. Cornpicrctvjth di.'igr.irns 
and easy directions. Send P.O. 3/0. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 



^SEEr: 


THE CORONATION FILM 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 

This amazing 35 mm. Pocket Cinema with 
a long Strip Film of the entire 

CORONATION PROCESSION 
SCENES & CEREMONY 

Showing everything as if you were there, 
plus a film of the Crown Jewels. 

The whole outfit beautifully boxed in Gold 
and Purple. 

NOW AVAILABLE 

H unable to 
obtain, send 
direct, adding 
Cd. P. & P. 

FILM STIPS 

Eddlesboroufh, Nr. Dunstal)!,, Beds. 


From all good 
stores and 
toyshops 




g,iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^' 

THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP I 



♦FOR. BOOICS* I 

New, secondhand & rare Books on every subject. § 
Foyles can supply all your school text books. | 

Foyles have depts. for Gramophone Records, i 

Stationery, Music, Handicraft Materials. | 

i 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON. WC2 | 

Cerrard 5660 {16 lines') ^ Open 9—6 {inc. Saturdays) = 

Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station = 


CHEMISTRY 

V/ide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street 
London, N.16 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria or Belgium; 12 different 1/3; 

25, 2/6; 50, 5/-; 100, 10/-. 
India or Sweden: 12 different 1/6; 
25, 3/-; 50, 6/-; 100, 12/.. 

4 page list available 3d. 
CHEESE LABELS: 25 different 1/9; 
50. 3/-; 75. 5/-; 100, 7/-. 

16 page catalogue for 1/3 post free. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL). 

42 Victoria Street, Loudon, s.W.l. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A DISC 
¥m YOUi 000? 


Membership of the Lucky 
Dog Club costs 5,1- only 
and brings chromium plated 
disc deeply engraved with 
name and address. 
Thesubscriptionentitles new 
members to all privileges of 
the Club and also helps to 
good work of the League. 


MATSONAL CANINE 
DEFE NCE LEAG U E 



Fill in coupon and send with 5/- to: 

Mr. R. Harvey Johns, Secretary, Canine Defence Lucky Dog Club, 
10 Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W.l 
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TO 



THE 

TWO QUEENS 

OF THE 

BRITISH 
__ EMPIRE! 

QUEEN ELIZABETH and QUEEN SALOTE (the “Friendly Queen from the Friendly 
Isles”), who so endeared herself to Britain at the Coronation this year. They are 
the only two Queens in all the Empire! Wouldn’t you like these 2 stamps as a 
beautiful souvenir.of tire visit of Queen Salote to cuv own Queen? They can be 
yours absolutely FREE, with a W'atermark detector and perforation gauge, if 
you hurry now^ and send 5d. stamp requesting our famous all-world pictorial 
Approvals—U.K. only. Lots of other free gifts to cliocse from too! CAihum and 
accessory list sent free.) 

(Dept. CN), 37 CHESTNUT ROAD, 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20, 


A. ROBERTS 




1’ ? I*-*' 


I-'r ^l< 



FREE 

NEW 






7 


Br. EMPIRE 

illustrated including 
4 Coronations 

(GIBRALTAR in placa ol 
MALTA) 

A genuine offer. All Free 
to collectors asking to 
see our famous 'Quality' 
Approvals (discount or non-discount.) Send 3d. (abroad 6d.) for our postage and 
Coronation list. IF you wish you may join “THE CODE fiTAMP CLUB,” Sub. 1/*. 

receive Badge. Membership Card listing fine Gifts, and Approvals monthly. 
(Gifts include plated. Tweezers, etc.). ALL CORONATION ISSUES STOCKED, 
bend postage for List. (Postal Section Est. 1898.) Our service covers the World 
For a fair deal write to; WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 15). CANTERBURY, Kent. 


FREE! FREE!! 

1'OJ AUSTRALIA 

This stamp, issued in March 1952, is the 
ONLY stamp of its peculiar value. FREE 
for all who write for my FAMOUS 

DISCOUNT APPROVALS and enclosing 
3d. postage. 

BERNARD E. SHERWOOD ^''^ANE^’iplwfcJ” 



APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE.fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of* 
the-way Items from the WORLD'S stamp* 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in^a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock Is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 
(Dept. CN), South Hackney, London, E.9, England 
_ Established 18S0 _ 

FREE! SET FREE! 



* PLUS 33 OTHER STAMPS 
I SPORT & TRIANGLE PXT. FREE 
SAN MARINO 

plus 33 other dosirnble stamps free. Scud 
2;;a. postage and rcaucst Approvals and 
sets list. 

^ ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE k 
^ _37 Rosebery Road. Epsom. 


LARGE 

AIRMAIL TRIANGULAR 

and 50 other GOOD stamps FREE to 
Approval Applicants sending postage. 

JAMES TUDCE (Dept. CNIO) 

3 Hill View Road, Oxford 

BONUS APPROVALS 

1. TREE GIFT of attr.nctive new get 
MOZAMBIQUE BUTTEXtFLIES to 
new customers. 

2. HOXFS SCHEME cesuring regular 
FREE GIFTS to all customers. 

XEW, and ATTltACTIVE SETS at LOW 
PKICES. Scud 3d. stamp to 

AUSTIN BROS. 

1 9 Clarence Rd.,Southend-on-Sea, Essex 










THE YANKS packet contains six large 
modern pictorial stamp.s oi U.S.A, You 
must have these, they are FREE. Just 
enclose 3d. postage requesting Ajfprovals 
and price list of set-s, albums, etc. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. 
(C N) WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


M0MCO IfliRDLESi FREE^l 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. To all who ask ® 
to see a Selection ol Windsor Stamps On ( 
Approval the Windsor Stamp Co. will 
send Absolutely Free this magnificent ( 
MONACO stamp. Monaco is a tiny 
country on the South Coast of France,^ 
and this interesting stamp showing an 
athlete jumping over a hurdle was issued i 
to commemorate Monaco’s participa¬ 
tion in. the Olympic Games held in ( 
London. 

for Monaco Hurdler Free and ask to .sec a Selection ( 
of Windsor Stamps On Approval. 

Enclose 2\d. stamp for posting to you. Write now to 

I WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD. SUSSEX. i 


SPORTS SHORTS 


(Lhe Tour of Britain race, hardest 
and longest cycle race held in 
this country, starts on Sunday. 
Si.xty riders will set out to cover 
nearly 1600 miles in 14 days. 
Teams from France, Italy and 
Belgium will compete against our 
great cyclists, among whom will 
be Ken Russell (last year’s winner), 
Ian Steel (1951 winner). Bob Mait¬ 
land, who did so well in the recent 
Tour of Belgium, and five-foot 
Dave Bedwell, from Romford. 

17 South African footballers 
now in this country are pre¬ 
paring for a two-ruonth Soccer 
tour, and next Wednesday they, 
play their first match, against 
British Universities. The South 
Africans, all amateurs, will meet 
seven of our leading professional 
clubs, including Arsenal, Charlton 
Athletic, and Wolverhampton 
Wanderers. On their way home, 
they will play matches in Holland 
and Portugal. 

Leicestershire claim the world's 
biggest fast bowler—Brian 
Boshier, who stands 6 feet 4i 
inches and weighs 15i stone. He 
has been taking part in his first 
season of County cricket, after 
being brought under notice last 
winter at an indoor cricket school. 

JjAST month T.- W. Richardson, 
of Woodford Green, added yet 
one more remarkable walking feat 
to his wonderful athletics career 
when he won the lOO-mile race 
from Birmingham to London. This 
43-year-old Euston clerk covered 
the distance in 18 hours 56 minutes 
36 seconds, and finished the 
gruelling course more than 28 
minutes in front of the second man. 

^LAN Watkins, the Glamorgan 
all-rounder, scored eight runs 
with one stroke in a recent game. 
He hit the ball almost to the 
boundary, ran four runs, and the 
return from the fielder missed the 
stumps and went to the boundary. 

John Arkwright, former English 
Rugby Union international, 
thought his son would follow in 
his footsteps. But young John, 
who stands 6 feet 2 inches, pre¬ 
fers to play Soccer, and he has 
been signed as a goalkeeper by the 
First Division club Liverpool. 

SPECIAL torch for the 1956 
Olympic games at Melbourne 
will go there by air from Mount 
Olympus. 


Jwo 17-year-old South Africans 
who only recently left Cape 
Town High School have come to 
this country to join several fellow- 
countrymen as Charlton Athletic 
footballers. They are Peter Fir- 
mani, younger brother of Charl¬ 
ton’s brilliant forward, and Robert 
Oosthuizen. 

Jhe Junior Wimbledon tennis 
tournament begins on Monday,- 
and many stars of the future will 
be competing. Among those who 
will be closely watched will be 
Reginald Bennett, 15-year-old Bex- 
hill boy, the youngest-ever Sussex 
County representative. 



Gordon Pirie, the famous Britisli 
distance runner, pauses to tic a 
shoe-lace during training at ■ 
Coulsdon in Surrey. 

(Jeorge Lancdale, the former 
Derbyshire and Somerset player 
who now plays for Berkshire, took 
all ten second-innings wickets in 
the match with Dorset. The feat 
had not been accomplished in a 
Minor Counties Championship 
game since 1935. 

H,ugby-loving Welshmen who 
emigrated to America before 
the war have presented a gold 
trophy to Maesteg Rugby Football 
Club for winning the Welsh Cham¬ 
pionship three seasons ago. 

(Jerald Marchand, a 27-year- 
old tree-feller of Richmond, 
Surrey, who was in the British 
Olympic team at Helsinki i.n 1952, 
was second in the 65-mile cancs 
race in the West European Cham¬ 
pionships at Duisburg, Germany. 
He was two minutes behind the 
winner, a canoeist from West 
Germany. 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 


Conimued from p3|!« 9 

nothing. Their passports were ex¬ 
amined, but they did not have to 
open anything, and the officials did 
not even bother to ask about the 
briefcase lying on the seat. 

“I don’t know how they hope to 
catch smugglers,” said . Robin as 
the train rattled on into Switzer¬ 
land. “They didn’t even look in my 
pockets.” 

' “1 can’t say I blame them for 
that,” said Mr. Hilton. 

“[ hope that man hasn’t missed 
the train,” said Mrs. Hilton, look¬ 
ing at the empty seat beside Jack. 

Robin wondered if he ought to 
tell his father about the way the 


man had jumped off the train. But 
probably he would be just as 
snooty about it as Jack had been. 
And it was probably too late now, 
Robin decided. It was Jack’s fault, 
of course. He had let the crook- 
get away when they could have 
done something. 

“We’ll never see him again 
now,” Robin whispered to his 
brother. “You-” 

He broke oft as tiie door of the 
compartment was opened from the 
corridor. Then he gasped as if he 
had seen a ghost. 

It was not a ghost. It was the 
man who had left the train! 

To be consinued 


The Children's hlewstrapert September 5, I9S3 


BOHEMIA 20k cat. 2/- and List FREE 
To everyone ordering one of the following 
COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 


25 ditt. 


Airmails 

Albania 

Ecuador 

Israel 

Siam 

Vatican 


1/8 

3/6 

1/3 

4/3 

1/9 

1/6 


200 diff. 

Belgium 3/6 
China 2/6 
Hungary 3/- 
France 3h 
HoumaniaS/* 


500 cliM. 

China 10/- 
Gcrmany 10 /- 
Ilungary 9/- 


50 diff. 


27 . 

1/6 

3/6 

2/3 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 


Australia 
Canada 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Finland 
Fr. Cols. 
Greece 
Jugoslavia 1/ - 
Manchuria 3/3 
Mexico 2/6 
Portugal 1/6 
S. Africa 2/6 
S. M.nrmo 2/- 
U.S.A. 1/3 
Iceland 10/- 
Albania 10/- 


100 diff. 


Bavaria 
Belgium 
Czech. 
Denmark 
Finland 
Franco 
Fr. Cols. 
Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
JugosIaviaS/- 
^■ol■\vay 3/- 
Ilussia 3/6 
Sweden 2/3 
Turkey 4/- 
Vatican 18/6 


5/- 

1/3 

2 /- 

1/9 

3/- 

1/6 

31- 

li¬ 

ne 

2 /- 


BiM-hnp.lOO, 1 / 6 ; 200,3/3; 300, 7 /-; 500.14/-. 

\Vurld300.2/3 ;500.4/6;1.0D0.9/9 ; 2 . 000 , 21 /-. 

I’ostage 2id. extra. Approvals. Cash with order. 

BATTSTAMPS (E), 5 Home Rd.. London, S.W.II 


1,000 STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFEIIENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6; 250, 1/9; 100, lOd. 

Br. Fmpiro: 100. 1/6; 200, 3/6; 300, 7/3; 
500, 15/6. Triangulars t 10. 1/6; 25, 4/6; 
50, 10/-; 100, 30/-. Illy. I’aigiucs’. 15, 1/6; 
25, 2/6; 50, 5/6. Maps: 10, 1/S; 25, 2/9. 

Ships : 10, 1 / 3 ; 25, 2/6. 

All current Briti.sh Colonial mint stamps in 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Flizabeihan issues^ Lists on reciiicst. 
S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

\Vc have three ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries ■which 
intciTst YOU! PKOMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remember—we send POST 
FREE! . 

BENNETT (C), 

4 . 4 . -Diirrel Road. TtETFORD, Notts. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH STAMPS 

-FREE--1 

A collection of 100 different stamps will 
be sent entirely FJIEE including .at least 
foiu’ Q.E, stamps from the Colonies to 
nil who iTquest to see our world-famous 
Approvals. Plctise Uicludc 6 d. for postage. 

LINDSEY STAMPS (M), 

85 Legsby Avenue, Grimsby, Lines. 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 cUfferciit STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to ace Approvals and enclose 2id. 
postage. Bo not miss this wonderful 
gift—send now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 

' _ - F’u mberland - -- 


FREE ®<^UBLE GIFT 

for 

CHEESE LABEL COLLECTORS 
New and inedium collectors’ 
APPROVALS. Also stamps from 
Jd. upwards. Write to : 

Miss A. GILES, XJPWELL, CAMBS. 

200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN108) 

“ Bayoua,*' Ilevsoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, ^ORfHWICII, UIESIIIRE 


Write for Approvals anil How to Gel 

[_50^^4M^_FRE^ 

cncloping 2^d. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

‘'The Bungalow,” 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 

AT : ! : 

FREE BELGIAN CONGO 

!<tamp.s frnm this very pypular country, mainly 
mint, .■^ho5ving wild animals, tropical floTvers, 
and olher interesting seoiifs from tlio Heart 
of Darkest Africa, 

OR 

FREE;-HUNGARIAN AIR TRIANGULAR3 

to .ail who apply for our Approvals, statin-' 
choice of free gift and enclosing 3d. po,stage” 

DAYMAR STAMP CO. 

88 Margaret Road, East Barnet, Herts. 


A B C of Knitting 
for Beginners 


Yon can soon learn to laiit with the aiU 
of this useful book. It explains clearly 
“ whal-tO'doand there are diagrams 
showing “ how-to-do-it.” When you 
have learned the elementary stages voii 
will soon be able to knit delightful 
presents from the 15 patterns given 
in this book. 


hestway (\°°«) 

LEARN to KNIT 

Obtainable from Neicsa^ents, etc., 113 
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Tfte Children’s Newsptaper, September S, 19S3 

! THE 

SILKEN SECRET 


^ This first rate story 
which you read as a 
serial in the Children’s 
Newspaper has now 
been published as a 
book. 

Geoffrey Trease ^ 

has added some excit- ^ 

ing- chapters and the € 

illustrations are by a 

Alan Jessett. ^ 

Published September 8th # 

F/'o/it all booksellers 9s. 6d. net ji 

I 

"*«^BASIL BLACKVVELL^Vki 



wpe 
if a 
grand 
micome 

the good old 
British sweet 
the whole 
fatnilyettjoys 



THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

riaycd with 22 miniature 
men, ball and goals. All 
Ihe thrills of real Tootball I 
Dribbling, corner and 
jicnalty kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. Colours 
of all Icauue clubs available. 
Prices: 10/‘l; 20/1; 46/8 I’oat Free, or 
scii/l stamp /or full dcfn/ls avd Order Form to 
P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17, 
Langton Green. TUNERIDGE WELLS. KENT. 



CIGARETTE CARDS 
& ALBUMS 

25 Ships 1/-. 25 Hobbies 1/-. 40 Howlers 2/-. 
25 Motorcars 1/3. 50 Boxing Personalities 2/6. 
50 Lighthouses 3/-, 50 Kings of Speed 2/-.. 
50 Cycling 2,'-. 25 Pirates & Highwaymen 1/6. 
Fostaoe 2id. per set. 

The new TIP-TOP ALBITM. To hold 400 
cards. Stiff cover. 3/- post free. 

VICTOR PRATT (CN), 

31 High Street, Keynsham, BRISTOL. 


M .aking these tiny three-dimensional 
volumetric models is fascinating; 
neat and tidy, too; and your work¬ 
shop goes into a cigar box. Historic, 
Architectural, I\IcchanicaI, Railway, 
^laritime and other authentic subjects. 
Cost pence but often sell for guineas. 
Send stamped, addressed envelope 
for Illustrated list of lOo Models. 

MICROMODELS LTD 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London, E.C.4. 



Bradshaw of the Railway Guide 


11 



George Bradshav/, who died on 
September 6 just a century ago, 
will always be remembered as the 
originator of the world's first rail¬ 
way guide.- 

He was born at Windsor Bridge, 
Salford, Man- 
Chester, on July 
29, 1801, the 

only child of 
parents who did 
all within their 
humble means to 
give him a good 
education. 

Leaving school at 14, he was 
apprenticed to a Manchester en¬ 
graver, and in due course set up in 
business himself as an engraver 
and printer, specialising in map 
production. 

One of his earliest maps was of 
the canals of Lancashire and York¬ 
shire, and he dedicated this to 
Thomas Telford, President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers. Other 
surveys and other maps quickly 
followed, and a fine tribute was 
paid to his work in February 1842, 
when this select body, which had 
withheld membership from George 
Stephenson, made him an Asso¬ 
ciate member. 

With the advent of passenger 
railways, Bradshaw turned his 
attention to timetables. The first 
appeared in 1839—a handy-sized 


sixpenny Railway Time Tables 
complete with maps. 

A year later the title was Brad¬ 
shaw’s Railway Companion; and 
this was followed in December 
1841, by the first Bradshaw 
Monthly Railway Guide, which in 
its yellow jacket has become world- 
famous. 

Bradshaw died of cholera while 
on holiday at Christiania (now 
Oslo) in Norway, and was buried 
in a cemetery attached to the 
cathedral. His Guide lives on. 


STAMP NEWS 

]yEXT week, Denmark will place 
on sale the first of a series of 
ten stamps comme.morating her 
1000 years as a kingdom. The 
issue will be spread over a number 
of years, each stamp illustrating a 
century in her history. 

(Children’s Day in Afghanistan 
has been commemorated with 
two stamps. 

^Ews of “stamps of the air” 
comes this week from three 
countries — from Switzerland, 
where a stamp honours the in¬ 
auguration of Zurich Airport; 
from Holland, where a stamp will 
mark the London to New Zealand 
air race; and from Rumania, 
where a set of four will be dedi¬ 
cated to “sporting aviation.” 


C N Competition No. 35 ' 



tTERE is a chance to win one of the new Coronet cameras which enable 
you to take your own stereoscopic or tlirce-diinensional pictures, as 
well as ordinary photographs. 

SIX of these novel prizes are ter be awarded in this competition—three 
for girls and three for boys—and each camera is complete with film and 
special viewer. There are ten consolation prizes, too, for runners-up 1 

All you have to do is colour this jolly' circus picture. You can use either 
paints or craymns, but first cut out ihe picture (and coupon below it) and 
paste them on a piece of card or stiff paper and allow to dry. 

When you have finished colouring, fill in your name, age, and address 
on the coupon, ask an adult to sign it as your oavii work, and post to 
C N Competition No. 35, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Entries must arriv'e by Tuesday, September 15 , the closing date. All 
readers under 17 living in Great Britain, Xorthern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands may compete. 

Age will be taken into account Avben awarding the prizes, and the 
Editor’s decision is final. 



Name. 


Aire. 


Address. 


I Signature of 
1 parentjGiiardian. 






IT’S NEW! IT’S AVON! 


IT’S 


TO STAMP COLLECTORS 

This Album has been especially 
produced for A’OIJ. Start your 
xVutuinn collecting with this 
smashing Gift. It has 64 jiages, 
space for 2,232 stamps, Phila¬ 
telic Map, Stamp Spotter and 
dozens of illustrations. FILL 
IN THE COUPON BELOW. 


WHY NOT ORDER SO.\IE 
AVON BARGAIN STAMP PACKETS NOW I 


25 

Algeria 

1/3 

25 Croatia 

1/6 

50 Italy.. .. 

1/3 

50 Argentine. . 

1/9 

10 Cyprus 

1/6 

50 Japan 

1/- 

25 

Austria 

94. 

100 Denmark . . 

2/2 

10 Malaya 

1/3 

100 

ii • • 

1/10 

50 Egypt 

2/6 

25 Netherlands 

9d. 

50 

Bavaria .. 

2/9 

50 Finland . . 

1/3 

25 Paraguay.. 

2/- 

100 

Belgium .. 

1/6 

100 France 

1/6 

50 Portugal .. 

1/9 

25 

Bulgaria .. 

1/- 

100 Fr. Colonials 

3/6 

10 San Marino 

9(1. 

25 

Burma 

3/- 

10 Georgia . . 

1/6 

25 Spain 

1/- 

50 

Chile.. .. 

2/6 

100 Germany .. 

1/6 

50 Switzerland 

1/6 

25 

Colombia .. 

1/6 

100 Hungary .. 

2/. 

25 Uraguay .. 

1/3 


All packets sent post free. Enclose payment with order 


/ enclose 9</./or postaf’c and packing. l*lease send me the A PON ALDUI^I and a svlc' 
of your WORLD F.iMOVS APPROVALS tchich I promise to return iciihiii lU ti 


NAME^ 


ADDRESS... 


AVON STAMPS (S) 


55 THE AVENUE, 
LO'WESTOFT 





HEAVY DUTY 

CLEATED RUBBER 

WELLINGTONS 


Priced everywhere at 
28/11. our first stock 
5,000 pairs we 
arc offering at 
19/11. Pure 
hard-wearing 
rubber and 
really waterproof, witli reinforced 
uppers and heavy cleats. Sizes 
3 to 11 only, Tor use with 
these boots, Long Warm 
Socks, 3/9 a pair. Post 7d. 



iMccm 


mrsLUf 

GABARPm 


Hard-wearing .soe,ka. 

Full length, warm, 
woollen mixture. 

Brand-Ne'w stock 
of 50,000 pairs to be 
offered at less than 
cost of production. 

Buy before tho cold 

weather co’n’imenecs. _ __ 

HEADQUARTER & GENfeRAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/30), 196-200 Cold’- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junctionj^ London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.m. Wed. 


Give your 
child a - ■ 

GOOD Coat 

Fur treacherous 
Weather wc can 
rf't’ommcnd this 
school trench coat 
style, double 
breasted proofed 
aud lined through¬ 
out. A complete 
school outfitter's stock- bought for 
cash enables us to offer them at liii.U 
usual price. Sent for 5.'- and 5/- 
nionthly. Cash price 39/11. Sizes 
22 to 24, 26 to 32, 5/- extra. 34 
to 42. 10/. extra. FREE LISTS. 



MATCH-BOX LABELS 

and 

CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, paTticu.lat%, stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,700 different sets, 6d. post free. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 Portland Street, London, S.E.17 


STOP! 

Feather Becking, Egg- 
Eating autl Cannibalisna 
with Dewdrop Eea Specs 
65/- per 100 pout fre» 

Baoiple dozen 10,'- 
Also Turkey Specs and 
Cockerel Specs 
30/— for SO post free 
Sample dozen 10/- 
DEWOROP PRODUCTS 
Ormskirk. Laacs. Phone 2072 




w 

SKmS^fwa DOU 

The very 
latest nov- 
elty. Metal 
skates with 
adjusting 
screws to fit 
any size doll. 





I CONTENTS OF 
I OUTFIT 1 

, Curl • Up Carl - Set I 
I Powder. Curl ■ Up j 

1 Shampoo. Curl-Up I 
Rinse. Curl-Up 
I Special Curlers. 

I Curl • Up Hairpins. 

I Curl-Up End Tissues, 

I Full instructions | 

I Harmless fo Children | 

New wigs for your dolly. Blonde, 
Fair or Brown. Will Plait, Curl, 
Brush, Comb and Perm. 

For size, measure circumference 
round the 
head, just 
above the 
eyes. 


WIG PRICES 

12"-5/. ; 16''-6/- ; 

14"-5/6; 18"-6/6. 

F.-fV.perWioAiloniePcrm.^d. 


Plus P. & P. Cd. 


CURL-UP DOLL’S PERM CO. (CN) 

7 Charleville Road, London, W.14. 
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The Bran Tu 


SA3IMY SIMPLE 

gAMMY went into a post office to 
send a letter. He had already 
stuck on a stamp but he asked the _ 
assistant if it would require any 
more. He was told that “it 
just weighed over ” and must have 
another stamp. 

“But,” queried Sammy, “won’t 
that make it weigh more?” 

Not a rhyme 

In each of the following sen¬ 
tences are two missing words, 
which judged ' by their spelling, 
should rhyme, but, in fact, do not. 
Can you find -what they are? 

“Ilm afraid my little - dog 

has - into a thief. Last week 

he came home with some sausages 

and today he was seen to - a 

piece of rump-.” 

/Inswer next week 


JACKO MAKES A FIERCE RMI BLEAT 



The ram felt most annoyed when he 
saw Jacko and Co: in his field. 

Tied up 

do you have knots at sea 
instead of miles?” asked an 
old lady of a fisherman. 

“Well, if we didn’t have knots. 
Ma’am,” replied the old salt, “we 
couldn’t have the ocean tide.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Taken for a ride 


]\£other Puss sat on the steps 
of the big house, lazily 
watching her young family on 
the other side of the lawn. 
They were chasing one another 
round the wheels of a little blue 
car, falling down, rolling over, 
leaping up again, and having a 
fine time. 

“Silly young 
things,” mur¬ 
mured Mother 
Puss fondly, 
raising a paw 
and beginning 
to lick; “they 
get sillier every 
day.” 

A sudden 
squeal m a d e 
her look up. 

It came from 
B 1 a c k i e, the 
smallest of 
them all, and 
the prettiest, a 
little ball of 

silky black fur with not a white 
hair in it. In their play the 
others had knocked against 
the tiny creature and sent it 
over. 

Mother Puss got up and 
went across to them. Picking 
up her baby, she carried it into 
the house and set it down on 


the rug before the kitchen fire. 
“You stay there out of harm’s 
way,” she said, giving it a pat. 
“They are too rough for 
you.” 

'When she got back toithe 
garden they . w-ere nowhere to 
be seen, however. 

The car was still there. A 
lady was step¬ 
ping into it. 
.She started up 
the engine and 
was half-way, 
down the drive 
when there was 
such a scram¬ 
bling and a 
scratching be¬ 
hind her that 
she. stopped 
and looked 
round. 

On the back 
scat, huddled 
together, was a 
bunch of 
frightened little kittens. 

“Well, well!” laughed the 
lady. “This is a surprise.” 

She opened the door and let 
them out. And away they 
scampered, as fast as their legs 
could carry them. It is certain 
- that they would -not climb into 
cars again! 



But luckily-Jacko had an umbrella on 
which he had painted a funny face. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Hovering Hawk-moths. “Look 
Don, there’s an enormous bee,” 
Ann called to her brother. Don 
was just in time to see a large in¬ 
sect,' much too big for a. bee, 
before it darted off in rapid flight. 

“It looked like a moth or butter¬ 
fly, and w'as hovering over the 
flowers,” Don told Farmer Gray. 

“It was a hawk-moth; butterflies 
do not hover,” replied the farmer. 
“Probably a bee-hawk. These 
moths possess transparent wings 
bordered with red-brown scales, 
and are very much like huge bees. 
There are broad-bordered and 
narrow-bordered bee-hawks.” 

Wlial do . . . 

... you sometimes hold hut sel¬ 
dom touch? 

'snSiioi -fnoj 

CHAIN QUIZ 

• If*. 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the next, and so on. 

1. An open porch with roof 
supported by columns; occurs a 
great deal in classical architecture. 

2. Capital of Ceylon and a 
splendid port; named after 
Christopher Gplumbus by the 
Portuguese, who occupied it for 
nearly 150 years. 

3. British queen who led a great 
rebellion against the Roman occu¬ 
pation; finally defeated in battle, 
she poisoned herself. 

4. Peer who. ranks below a 
marquis and above a viscount; the 
title of count was equivalent and 
his wife is still called a countess. 

Answer next week 


And the ram was so scared that he 
ran off as meekly as a lamb. 

Run. down 

JjiTTXE Johnny looked up from 
his book. “What are silent 
watches of the night?” he asked. 

Answered his clder'sister keep¬ 
ing a straight face: “Those which 
their owners forget to wind.” 

Crosstvord puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Tosses. 

5 Headgear. 8 Associate of the 
Royal Academy. 9 Misuse. 11 
Meshed fabric. 12 Take care of. 

13 Wants. 15 Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 16 Used in mak¬ 
ing ale. 19 Manner. 21 After¬ 
wards. 24 Anger. 26 Eliminate. 

27 Through. 28 Material. 29 
Fell on one’s knees. 

READING DOWN. 1 Metal 
container. 2 Scene of contest. 3 
Surfeited. 4 Found on the sea¬ 
shore. 5 Worthless dog. 6 Don¬ 
key. 7 They sit in the House of 
Lords. 10 Growing thickly. 14 
Relieves. 15 Sovereign. 17 Bitter, 
hard-stoned fruit. 18 Risk. 20 
Migration, 22 Exist. 23 Hit 
gently. 25 Consume. 

Scarcely surprising 
(^ROANED an octogenarian 
named Rees, 

"I’m afraid I must stop climbing 
trees. 

For you make no mistake 
It makes all my bones ache. 

And scrapes portions of skin from 
my knees." 

OTHER WORLDS ' 

Jn the evening Saturn is in the 
west. In the morning Jupiter 
and Venus a.re 
in the south¬ 
east and Mars 
is in the cast. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at 8 
o’clock on Thursday morning, 
September 3. 
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IN REVERSE 

Jn each of these three sentences 
there are two spaces to be filled 
by three-letter words which are the 
reverse of each other, e.g. TAB 
and BAT. What are the missing 
words? : . 

Let us - this rubbish into 

the -. 

When he. came, we -that he 

-not well. 

Susan is happy - she has 

- a priZ€. next -tvcc.k 

Highly doubtful 

'U’ncle was spinning one of his 
travel yarns. “I was entirely 
unarmed,” he said, “when a lion 
came at me. There was a tree 
nearby, so I dashed for it and 
■jumped for its lowest branch, 
about ten feet from the ground.” 

“Did you reach it. Uncle?” 

“I missed it on the way up, but 
caught it on the way down.” 




Answer next week 


Flo-wer Legends 
LJlytie was a water-nymph with 
fovely golden hair. One day 
she saw the sun-god Apollo driv¬ 
ing his flaming chariot across the 
sky, and for nine days she watched 
him appear in the East and vanish 
in the West. She hoped the sun- 
god would smile at her, but his 
eyes always looked directly ahead. 

One day Clytie found she had 
become rooted to the ground. Her 
arms and fingers turned to leaves, 
while her face was no longer 
framed with golden hair, but 
golden petals. She still turned 
her face to the sun, however, as 
sunflow-ers do to this day. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Join with the detective. Swanaiiic, Evpsltnrti, 
Liv’crpool. Tenby, Dunstable, Bradfonl, 
Redditch, Ripon 

JMcii of Derby, Dawkcr^. Revill, Carr, Ilampi 
Chain Quiz. Jericho, Honolulu, Lucknow, owl 


Th© Story of 

paWraDpIng anef Dispatch 


A4:?1V you HAVE SEEM 
HOW CHEWING GUM IS MADE. 

- you’ve LEAQ.NED HOW THE 
^414/ MATERIALS ARE GATHERED 
IN FAR-OFF LANDS AND HOW 
THEY ARE SHIPPED ACPOSS 

'the s,eas to be made into 

GUM PELLETS. 

BUT,THERE% MO,RE yET. ^ 

{TifT TYt/y onH for yottr ^cjEy>£>ook 


Then the packets are 
Boxed up and sent by lorry 
AND train TO SWEET SHOPS ' 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY- 
FOR yoUP. ENJOYMENT. 




VES,THE2ByoUPAYFQPONE, : 
PACKET OF WRlGLEVk DEUdOUS, 
refreshing, CHEWING GUM 
OPENS THE DOOR TO ADVENTURE 
AND7RAVEL ALLOVER THE' WORLD 
AS WELL AS EXTRA ENJOYMENT f 
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South Africa, Central News 
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